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THE FORTY DAYS OF THE RISEN LIFE 


By THe Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lorp BisHop oF Rrron 


FIRST PAPER 


THE GOSPEL OF THE TWILIGHT 


HERE is within the gospels a gospel 
of special tenderness, a gospel which 
appeals with peculiar power to those 
who are weighted with the burdens of 

doubt and sorrow. Wherever, indeed, Christ 
is, there also is His voice, saying, “Come 
unto Me all that are heavy laden ;” but if 
we would see Christ, ministering with grave 
wisdom and effective tenderness to those 
upon whose spirits the shadows have fallen, 
let us open the story of the Risen Christ. 
There He appears a tender minister to the 
perplexed and sorrowful—to those who feel 
the burden of belief and the burden of the 
loss of belief, whose hearts are smitten with 
the sense of life’s loneliness, and to whom 
the empty place where love once dwelt has 
become an intolerable void. 

Jesus Christ had, indeed, no esoteric gospel. 
He was no Gnostic ; He encouraged no vain 
and conceited notion of a teaching which was 
reserved for the intellectually evite. What He 
had to tell was the truth of God—God’s love, 
God’s righteousness, God’s healing —open to 
all, taught to all without reserve, without 
money and without price. What there was 
to teach was to be taught to all nations, to 
every creature under Heaven without restric- 
tion, frankly and fully. But though there is 
no esoteric doctrine in Christianity, yet is 
there an esoteric teachii.g, for the kingdom 
of heaven is within; and its teachings are 
the teachings of the spirit given to each man. 
Those teachings cannot be received by deputy. 
Man vainly tries to teach them to his brother 
man. He may tell them glad tidings, but 
he cannot teach them. Christianity is not 
esoteric, if by esoteric is meant that it has 
some reserve doctrine; but Christianity is the 
most esoteric of all religions if we consider 
that it sets forth the need of an inward and 
spiritual teaching which lies beyond human 
art and skill to impart. Only spirit can teach 
spirit. Only God’s spirit can teach effec- 
tively. The promise of the new covenant is 
‘‘ They shall be all taught of God.” While, 
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therefore, Jesus Christ had no reserve in His 
teaching, He yet taught as only He could 
teach. 

And in the story of His appearances after 
His resurrection, we have types of His 
method of teaching. It is like, yet unlike, 
His teaching in the days before the passion. 
It is like, for the love, the thoughtfulness, the 
skill is the same ; but it is unlike, for there 
is more quietness, a more deeply personal 
element in it. It is a gospel of the twilight. 
It is like teaching heard in calm and cook 
hours. The turmoil of the world seems far 
away. ‘The roar is heard, but heard only as 
a sound afar off. The fierce noontide heat 
and glare are softened to our senses, If the 
gospel is the same, it is a gospel told in 
gentle voice as of one speaking low and clear 
in the hour of softened light, or as one 
who whispers comfort in a darkened chamber 
to bereaved hearts. The hour is propitious; 
the burden and heat of the day are gone. 
The voice which speaks tells of possibilities 
which in full daylight hours we do not think 
of or care for, The unseen world seems to 
come nearer. The voice which speaks is the 
same familiar voice, yet it speaks from the 
other side of the grave. As it speaks we 
mark how varying phenomena may be united 
in common principle. We begin to under- 
stand that variety of experience is not hostile 
to unity of guidance. We perceive that there 
is one who is the same to all, and who yet 
comes differently to each. His love is change- 
less and impartial, and His wisdom is the 
wisdom which reads individual needs. He 
can recognise the idiosyncrasies of men as 
well as show himself alive to their common 
wants, 

It is the gospel of the twilight. The mes- 
sages spoken are messages of love and wisdom 
to sad and troubled souls, and moreover they 
are messages spoken at a time when they are 
most welcome and most needful. It is the time 
“when thoughts of guilt come heaviest on 
the soul,” when the quietness enables us to 
think more clearly, and to perceive more 
vividly the significance of our failures. It is 
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the hour when loneliness is felt to be most 
lonely. It is the hour when the light is clear 
of cloud—soothing yet tender, and as it were 
lovingly veiled for the sake of weeping eyes. 
And it is such an hour which reveals that, 
though dead, the real, risen Christ may come 
to many hearts with varying method but the 
same changeless love and helpfulness. 

And thus in the story of the Forty Days, 
and in the manifestations of our Lord during 
them, we have pictures of the way in which 
the Lord of life dealt with those whose hopes 
had been shattered, whose hearts had been 
grief-smitten, who had gone through an agony 
of doubt, bewilderment, bereavement, and 
self-reproach. This twilight gospel becomes 
thus a gospel for the troubled. In its quiet 
and peace-giving incidents, we hear the echo 
of the same voice which spoke those immor- 
tal words in the upper chamber before He 
suffered, “ Let not your heart be troubled: 
ye believe in God, believe also in Me.” 


. THE SHATTERING OF HOPES 


The three days between Gethsemane and 
the first Easter Day brought to the disciples 
experiences which changed their whole life. 
We cannot enter into the significance of the 
story which follows, unless we bear in mind 
the startling and searching ordeal to which 
they had been subjected. Their Master passed 
through the grave and gate of death. They, 
too, in a sense, were buried with Him. They 
were as those who had passed through the 
Valley of Shadows. 

They had been cherishing dreams, which 
those few days destroyed. Nothing is so 
hard to disturb as the notions and associa- 
tions which have grown up with us. Ideas 
come to us at first through concrete forms. 
As we recall these ideas, we recall also the 
vivid pictures with which they were first 
associated in our minds. The imaginations 
with their early colouring hover round our 
thoughts till some strange, perhaps _heart- 
breaking experience dashes them in pieces. 
We know well what were the imaginings with 
which the disciples associated the idea of the 
kingdom of heaven. The notion of the 
coming kingdom had in their mindsits dazzling 
drapery of worldly and material pomp. In 
their earliest days the dream of the Messiah’s 
kingdom had taken this form. In their first 


intercourse with our Lord, this form of the 
kingdom still hung in their thoughts. 


Their 





anticipations of His triumph took the colour- 
ing of their early dreams. It could hardly 
be otherwise ; and even the clear and reiter- 
ated teaching of their Master concerning a 
kingdom which was within and _ spiritual, 
failed wholly to dispel their mistaken imagi- 
nations. The pictures had been so early 
painted on their inmost fancy that the colours 
and forms persisted in showing themselves 
through whatever else was sketched or deline- 
ated before their minds. This persistency of 
early impressions shows itself, even after the 
resurrection of our Lord, in the question, 
“Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the king- 
dom to Israel?” (Acts i. 6.) But though these 
impressions thus lingered, the materialism of 
their conceptions was rudely shaken by the 
death of Him whom they believed to be the 
Messiah. ‘Their perplexity found expression 
in the plaintive utterance of almost aban- 
doned hope. ‘We hoped that it was He 
which should redeem Israel.” Whatever else 
was shown to them in those wondrous days 
of suspense and sorrow, they were taught 
that the fulfilment of their expectations was 
not necessarily through the continuance of 
things as they were, or the perpetuation of 
their materialistic dreams. They had seen 
the death of the King of the Jews—their 
trusted Messiah. This in itself must have 
diverted their thoughts into new directions. 
If their materialistic hopes thus received a 
blow, the same blow struck home also to 
their hearts through a deepened and inten- 
sified self-knowledge. Death has a wondrous 
power of appeal to our better nature. It 
reveals us to ourselves. It awakens our 
self-reproach, because it discloses to us our 
selfishness and our indolent neglect of the 
opportunities of love. However much we 
may have shown affection and tender ministra- 
tion to our dear ones, a sort of reproach falls 
upon us when they have passed beyond our 
reach. We feel that we might have done 
more. We never value them as much as in 
the moment when they are no longer ours. 
If, as is too often the case, we have been 
unkind through heedlessness or harshness, 
then the moment of death brings a reproach 
which is dashed with bitter truth. Then the 
ministry, which in life looked so common- 
place that it seemed a trifling thing to forego, 
appears to us as a sacred opportunity which 
only cruel hardness could have neglected. 
We can thus, perhaps, understand something 
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of what the death of Christ must have been 
to those who did indeed sincerely love Him, 
tut who for that very reason would most 
realise how much more they might have done. 
Would not the perfume of Mary’s gift linger 
with them and its very fragrance bring a 
bitter reproach? “She did it for my burial,” 
Christ had said; and they, the others, who 
had seen ‘more of Him and been admitted 
to even closer and more continuous fellow- 
ship, had done nothing, except to weary Him 
with their contentions and to forsake Him 
in His extremity. What yearnings for one 
more chance of showing their love must have 
been theirs! How often in those three days 
must they have longed for the touch of the 
vanished hand or the right and power to say, 
“In spite of all our selfish blindness and 
heedlessness, we did love.” For hearts thus 
riven with self-reproach, it would have 
seemed a sweet and heavenly joy to have 
been able to minister in the humblest way 
to Him! Ah! to have loosed the latchet 
of His shoes and to have washed His tired 
feet! But this they had lost the opportunity 
of doing; and His hands, the hands which 
the nails had pierced, had in that crowning 
hour of His sorrow, washed their feet. 

Their memory and love in those three 
days must have wrought with educating 
power in their hearts. We can trace 
symptoms of this in the restlessness and the 
longing to be doing something which seems 
to have taken possession of them at times. 
It was as though they would fain shut out 
the memory of things too bitter to be borne. 
How can they endure to think of what they 
might have done and did not, or of what 
their faithlessness and cowardice had done, 
adding bitterness to His cup of sorrow? Are 
we surprised to hear Simon Peter saying, “I 
go a-fishing”? or to listen to the prompt 
reply of men who feel something at least of 
what he feels: “ We also go with thee”? 

These men were men to whom a few short 
days had brought experiences which to others 
a lifetime might not bring. The one central 
power and support of their life had fallen. 
The One round whom their hopes had 
gathered, and whose sweet attractiveness had 
awakened deep and lasting affection, had 
passed into the land of shadows. Where 
they had dreamed of triumph, there they had 
seen the vanishing of their dreams. Their 
Master had gone into the valley of humilia- 
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tion instead of mounting the throne of His 
father David. In encountering such an 
experience of loss and disappointment, a 
hundred problems started into life within 
their souls. Questions which they had 
been content to leave unanswered, believing 
that the future held an abundant and 
satisfactory answer, now clamoured for reply. 
Had the Messiah come? Had their faith 
been based on a delusion? Had their 
hearts been drawn by One who was after all 
just as other men? Was the love which 
they had allowed to stream towards Him all 
in vain? And even more heart-confounding 
was the thought of the love which flowed 
from Him to them. Was it as a brook 
which sparkled and refreshed for a moment 
and had then dried up into silence beneath 
the burning sunshine ? Had the moral beauty 
and heavenly dignity of that wondrous life 
no permanent meaning? They had not 
apprehended all His teaching, but the shock 
of these few days had caused many fancy 
built edifices to tumble down; and they 
began dimly to see that His teaching had 
touched ranges of spiritual thought which 
their materialism of view had veiled from 
them. The outlines of the real spiritual 
kingdom of God began to loom upon them, 
casting as yet shadows upon their perplexed 
hearts. ‘They perceived, however, that there 
were realities other than those to which they 
had looked forward. There was a kingdom of 
moral beauty of which the life and the death 
of their Lord had made them sensible. But 
as yet all seemed confused. ‘Their sight was 
but half-restored. Living realities were as 
yet but as trees walking. In their spirits, the 
sense of loss, the reversal of their expecta- 
tions, the sorrow of their hearts, the con- 
sciousness of life’s greater things, the 
revelation of their own weakness, loneliness, 
perplexity, heartache and remorse contended 
together. Active work might silence the 
tumult of those voices. They turned to 
their old familiar nets as to a refuge from 
experiences which had wrought bewilderment. 
They had tasted elevation and depression, 
lofty dreams and profound disappointment, 
strong attachments and humiliating  self- 
knowledge ; they would handle their fishing 
tackle and find solace in their ancient 
handicraft. As yet, Christ was not fully 
known to them; but He was no mere dead 
man. The force of His life was to them a 
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real force; and some had said that He was meaning of their life was not unfolded. 
alive, and some of them had seen Him. But There was one thing they could do. They 
all was not yet clear. Thought was too’ were fishermen. They would resume their 
painful, for it led to no definite result. The occupation. 








AFOOT IN QUIET PLACES 


By W. H. HUDSON, Autuor or “A NaturaLisT IN La PLATA,” ETC. 


HE traveller in a desert region must, fortune to find all these necessaries in one 
before camping, find a spot where spot; and lest they should not be found at 
there are water, grass, and fuel. The the right moment he often thinks it the 
earth is so poor in some places that safest plan to fill his water-bottles, gather 

it is looked on as a great piece of good his fuel, and even cut a bundle of grass, 
when he has yet many 
miles to travel before 
halting for the night. 
The rambler on foot in 
the rural districts of 
England who does not 
carry his provender in 
his knapsack, must look. 
for many more things 
than these at the end of 
the day. However simple 
his tastes and few his 
requirements may be, he 
must find a house to shel- 
ter him, and a bed, with 
mattress, pillows, sheets, 
and blankets, to sleep 
in; and there must be 
a woman willing to cater 
for him—to get him 
some bacon, perhaps a. 
cabbage, to eat, also bread 
and butter and cheese, 
and a mug of cider or 
milk to wash it down. 

All these things and! 
much beside may be had. 
at the inn to be found in 
most villages. And it is. 
undoubtedly a fine thing 
to arrive tired and hungry 
at an inn, to cast all bur- 
dens aside in its quiet 
parlour, to call for meat. 
and drink, and rest luxu- 
riating in a pair of your 
A DESIRABLE REFUGE landlord’s old _ carpet 
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slippers. It isa common experience. I have 
stayed in many a home-like inn where it was 
a pleasure to be. But the desirable refuges 
are few and far between, and for this and 
other reasons I prefer in most cases to find 
a different and humbler shelter. In the 
cottage, beside the kitchen fire, when the 
men are in and resting after their day’s 
labour, I am nearer to the heart of the 
village than it is possible to get in the inn- 
parlour or bar, which is a public place. 

On arriving at a village where you wish to 
stay, the first villager you meet, when con- 
sulted, tells you, almost invariably, that 
there is no cottage in the place where a 
lodging is to be had ; that is my experience, 
but I am never greatly discouraged. Never- 
theless it sometimes happens that the infor- 
mation proves correct; in some cases I have 
found that not only was there no cottage 
that had ever given shelter to a stranger, 
but I have been unable to take one by 
storm, or to persuade any person in the 
village to try a new experiment. ‘There is 
nothing to eat,” says the good woman, 
“’cepting a cabbage and a loaf. We've no 
butcher in the village: he only comes on a 
Wednesday, and that were yesterday. At 
the post office they sells bacon, but ’tain’t 
good. They’ve had it about three year, I 
reckon. And I’ve no sheets and no blankets 
to spare—and no bed. And we’ve no spare 
room.” Finally she will tell you that such 
a thing was never heard of in the village, 
for no stranger had ever thought of asking 
for a lodging in it; and you are rather 
flattered at finding yourself so original a 
person. This is an extreme case, for as a 
fact I generally manag: to find something. 
Many a curious and amusing experience 
have I met with while seeking for that 
modest something, and it has not infre- 
quently been the case that when little or 
nothing was expected much has been found. 
One such experience is perhaps worth re- 
cording. 

In the south of England, in the middle of 
an attractive county, I found a charming 
village where I at once resolved to make a 
prolonged stay. It was a very straggling 
village with one straight road or street over 
a mile in length. I walked the length of the 
‘Street making inquiries as I went, and was 
told by every person I spoke to that the 
only place I could stay at was the inn—the 
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‘*Moving along in this disjointed manner” 


Cow and Calf. When I said that my desire 
was to find a cottage to lodge in, they 
smiled ;—of course such a thing had never 
been heard of. Though vexed I was not 
beaten, but turned and walked back the 
length of that long street, still inquiring, 
and avoiding the inn. Having got back to 
the starting-point, I was in despair, when I 
spied a man coming along the middle of the 
road and went out to meet him, to put my 
question for the last time. His appearance 
as he came towards me that blowing March 
evening, dust and straws flying about, and 
the level sun shining full on him, was 
rather odd; he was tall and slim, with a 
large, round, smooth face, and big, pale blue, 
innocent-looking eyes; he walked rapidly, 
but in a peculiar, jerky, shambling way, fling- 
ing his arms and legs about. Moving 
along in this disjointed manner, in his thin, 
fluttering garments, he put one in mind of 
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a large flimsy newspaper blown along the 
road by the wind. 

This unpromising looking person at once 
told me that there was a place where I could 
stay; he knew it well for it happened to be 
his father’s house and his own home. It 
was away at the other end of the village. 
His people had given accommodation to 
strangers before, and would be glad to re- 
ceive me and make me comfortable. 

Surprised, and a little doubtful of my 
good fortune, I asked my young man if he 
could explain the fact that so many of his 
neighbours had assured me that no ac- 
commodation was to be had in the village 
except at the inn. He did not make a direct 
reply. Hesaid that the ways of the villagers 
were not the ways of his people. He and 
all his house cherished only kind feelings 
towards their neighbours; whether these 
feelings were returned or not, it was not for 
him to say. And there was something else. 
A small appointment which would keep a 
man from want for the term of his natural 
life, without absorbing all his time, had 
become vacant in the village. Several of 
the young men in the place were anxious to 
have it; then he, too, came forward as a 
candidate, and all the others jeered at him 
and tried to laugh him out of it. He cared 
nothing for that, and when the examination 
came off he proved the best man and got 
the place. He had fought his fight, and 
had overcome all his enemies; if they did 
not like him any the better for his victory, 
and did and said little things to injure him, 
he did not mind much, he could afford to 
forgive them. 

Having finished his story, he said good- 
bye, and went his way, blown, as it were, 
along the road by the wind. 

I was now very curious to see the other 
members of his family; they would, I 
imagined, prove amusing, if nothing better. 
They proved a good deal better. The house 
I sought, for a house it was, stood a little 
way back from the street in a large garden. 
It had in former times been an inn, or farm- 
house, possibly a manor-house, and was 
large, with many small rooms, and short, 
narrow, crooked staircases and narrow pas- 
sages, and a few large rooms, their low ceil- 
ings resting on old oak-beams, black as 
ebony. Outside, it was the most picturesque 
and doubtless the oldest house in the village ; 


many-gabled, with very tall, ancient chimneys, 
the roof of Spanish tiles mottled grey and 
yellow with age and lichen. It was a sur- 
prise to find a woodman—for that was what 
the man was—living in such a big place. 
The woodman himself, his appearance and 
character, gave me a second and greater 
surprise. He was a well-shaped man of 
medium height ; although past middle life 
he looked young, and had no white thread 
in his raven-black hair and beard. His 
teeth were white and even, and his features 
as perfect as I have seen in any man. His 
eyes were pure dark blue, contrasting rather 
strangely with his pale, olive skin, and 
intense black hair. Only a woodman, but 
he might have come of one of the oldest and 
best families in the country, if there is any 
connection between good blood and fine 
features and a noble expression. Oddly 
enough, his surname was an uncommon and 
aristocratic one. His wife, on the other 
hand, although a very good woman as I 
found, had a distinctly plebeian countenance. 
One day she informed me that she came of 
a different and better class than her hus- 
band. She was the daughter of a smal} 
tradesman, and had begun life as a lady’s 
maid: her husband was nothing but a 
labourer ; his people had been labourers for 
generations, consequently her marriage to 
him had involved a considerable descent in 
the social scale. Hearing this, it was hard 
to repress a smile. 

The contrast between this man and the 
ordinary villager of his class was as great in 
manners and conversation as in features and 
expression. His combined dignity and gen- 
tleness, and apparent unconsciousness of 
any caste differences between man and man, 
were astonishing in one who had been a 
simple toiler all his life. 

There were some grown-up sons and 
daughters, others growing up, and others 
still quite small. The boys, I noticed, 
favoured their mother, and had common- 
place faces ; the girls took after their father, 
and though their features were not so perfect 
they were exceptionally good-looking. The 
eldest son—the disjointed, fly-away-looking 
young man who had conquered all his 
enemies—had a wife and child. The eldest 
daughter was also married, and had one 
child. Altogether the three families num- 
bered about sixteen persons, each family 
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having its separate set of rooms, but all 
dining at one table. 

How did they do it? It seemed easy 
enough to them. They were serious people, 
in a sense, although always cheerful and 
sometimes hilarious when together of an 
evening, or at their meals. But they re- 
garded life as a serious matter, a state of 
probation ;" they were non-smokers, total 
abstainers, diligent at their work, united, 
profoundly religious. A fresh wonder came 
to light when I found that this poor wood- 
man, with so large a family to support, who 
spent ten or twelve hours every day at his 
outdoor work, had yet been able out of his 
small earnings to buy bricks and other 
materials, and, assisted by his sons, to build 
a chapel adjoining his house Here he held 
religious services on Sundays, and on one 
or two evenings during the week. These 
services consisted of extempore prayers, a 
short address, and hymns accompanied by a 
harmonium, which they all appeared able to 
play. 

What his particular doctrine was I did not 
anquire, nor did I wish for any information 
on that point. Doubtless he was a Dissenter 
of some kind living in a village where there 
was no chapel; the services were for the 
family, but were also attended by a few of 
the villagers and some persons from neigh- 
bouring farms who preferred a simpler form 
of worship to that of the Church. 

It was not strange that this little com- 
munity should have been regarded with 
something like disfavour by the other vil- 
lagers. For these others, man for man, 
made just as much money, and paid less 
rent for their small cot’ages, and, further- 
more, received doles from the vicar and his 
well-to-do parishioners, yet they could not 
better their position, much less afford the 
good clothing, books, music, and other 
pleasant things which the independent wood- 
man bestowed on his family. And they 
knew why. The woodman’s very presence 
in their midst was a continual reproach, a 
sermon on improvidence and intemperance, 
which they could not avoid hearing by thrust- 
ing their fingers into their ears. 

During my stay with these people some- 
thing occurred to cause them a very deep 
disquiet. The reader will probably smile 
when I tell him what it was. Awaking one 
night after midnight I heard the unusual sound 
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‘* A stubborn youth” 


of voices in earnest conversation in the room 
below ; this went on until I fell asleep again. 
In the morning I noticed that my landlady 
had a somewhat haggard face, and that the 
daughters also had pale faces, with purple 
marks under the eyes, as if they had kept 
their mother company in some sorrowful 
vigil. I was not left long in ignorance of 
the cause of this cloud. The good woman 
asked if I had been much disturbed by the 
talking. I answered that 1 had heard voices 
and had supposed that friends from a dis- 
tance had arrived over-night and that they 
had sat up talking toalate hour. No—that 
was not it, she said; but some one had 
arrived late, a son who was sixteen years old, 
and who had been absent for some days on 
a visit to relations in another county. When 
they gathered round him to hear his news 
he confessed that while away he had learnt 
to smoke, and he now wished them to know 
that he had well considered the matter, and 
was convinced that it was not wrong nor 
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harmful to smoke, and was determined not 
to give up his tobacco. They had talked to 
him-~father, mother, brothers, and sisters— 
using every argument they could find or 
invent to move him, until it was day and 
time for the woodman to go to his woods, 
and the others to their several occupations. 
But their “all-night sitting” had been wasted ; 
the stubborn youth had not been convinced 
nor shaken. When, after morning prayers, 
they got up from their knees, the sunlight 
shining in upon them, they had made a last 
appeal with tears in their eyes, and he had 
refused to give the promise they asked. 
The poor woman was greatly distressed. 
This young fellow, I thought, favours his 
mother in features, but mentally he is perhaps 
more like his father. Being a smoker myself 
I ventured to put in a word for him. They 


were distressing themselves too much, I told 
her; smoking in moderation was not only 
harmless, especially to those who worked out 
of doors, but it was a well-nigh universal 
habit, and many leading men in the religious 
world, both churchmen and dissenters, were 
known to be smokers. 

Her answer, which came quickly enough, 
was that they did not regard the practice of 
smoking as in itself bad, but they knew that 
in some circumstances it was inexpedient ; 
and in the case of her son they were troubled 
at the thought of what smoking would ulti- 
mately lead to. People, she continued, did 
not care to smoke, any more than they did 
to eat and drink, in solitude. It was a social 
habit, and it was inevitable that her boy 
should look for others to keep him company 
in smoking. There would be no harm in 
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that in the summer-time when young people 
liked to keep out of doors until bedtime ; 
but during the long, winter evenings he 
would have to look for his companions in 
the parlour of the public-house. And it 
would not be easy, scarcely possible, to sit 
long among the others without drinking a 
little beer. It is really no more wrong to 
drink a little beer than to smoke, he would 
say; and it would be true. One pipe would 
lead to another, and one glass of beer to 
another. The habit would be formed and 
at last all his evenings and all his earnings 
would be spent in the public-house. She 
was right, and I had nothing more to say 
except to wish her success in her efforts. 

It is curious that the strongest protests 
against the evils of the village public, which 
one hears from village women, come from 
those who are not themselves sufferers, 
Perhaps it is not curious. Instinctively we 
hide our sores, bodily and mental, from the 
public gaze. 

Not long ago I was in a small rustic 
village in Wiltshire, one of the most charm- 
ing villages I have seen in that county. 
There was no inn nor ale-house, and 
feeling very thirsty after my long 
walk I went to a cottage and asked 
the woman I saw there for a drink of 
milk. She invited me in, and spread- 
ing a clean cloth on the table, placed 
a jug of new milk, a loaf and butter 
before me. For these good things 
she proudly refused to accept pay- 
ment. As she was a handsome young 
woman, with a clear, pleasant voice, 
I was glad to have her sit there and 
talk to me while I refresed myself. 
Besides, I was in search of informa- 
tion and got it from her during our 
talk. My object in going to the village 
‘was to see a woman who, I had been 
told, was living there. I now heard 
that her cottage was close by, but 
unfortunately, while anxious to see 
her, I had no excuse for calling. 

“Do you think,” said I to my 
young hostess, ‘‘ that it would do to 
tell her that I had heard something 
of her strange history and misfor- 
tunes, and wished to offer her a little 
help? Is she very poor ?” 

‘“‘ Oh, no,” she replied, “ please do 
not offer her money, if you see her. 
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She would be offended. There is no one 
in this village who would take a shilling as 
a gift from a stranger. We all have enough; 
there is not a poor person among us.” 

“What a happy village!” I exclaimed. 
“‘ Perhaps you are all total abstainers.” 

She laughed, and said that they all brewed 
their own beer—there was not a total ab- 
stainer among them. Every cottager made 
from fifty to eighty gallons, or more, and 
they drank beer every day, but very mode- 
rately, while it lasted. They were all very 
sober ; their children would have to go to 
some neighbouring village to see a tipsy man. 

I remarked that at the next village, which 
had three public-houses, there were a good 
many persons so poor that they would gladly 
at any time take a shilling from any one. 

It was the same everywhere in the 
district, she said, except in that village 
which had no public-house. Not only 
were they better off, and independent of 
blanket societies and charity in all forms, 
but they were infinitely happier. After the 
day’s work the men came home to spend 
the evening with their wives and children. 

At this stage I was surprised by a sudden 
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burst of passion onher part. She stood up, 
her face flushing red, and solemnly declared 
that if ever a public-house was opened in 
that village, and if the men took to spending 
their evenings in it, her husband with them, 





she would not endure such a condition of 
things—she wondered that so many women 
endured it—but would take her little ones 
and go away to earn her own living under 
some other roof. 


PERPETUA* 


A TALE OF NIMES IN a.. 213 


By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., AurHor or “ MEHALAH,” “ THE Broom Squire? 


‘“*TuHe TRAGEDY OF THE CZ&SARS, 


XIII 
AD FINES 


PERPETUA was carried along at a swinging 
trot in the closed litter, till the end of the 
street had been reached, and then, after a 
corner had been turned, the bearers relaxed 
their pace. It was too dark for her to see 
what were the buildings past which she was 
taken, even had she withdrawn the curtains 
that shut in the litter ; but to withdraw these 
curtains would have required her to exert 
some force, as they were held together in the 
grasp of Tarsius, running and striding at the 
side. But, indeed, she did not suppose it 
necessary to observe the direction in which 
she was being conveyed. She had accepted 
in good faith the assurance that the J/ectica 
had been sent by the rich Christian wool 
merchant, Largus Litomarus, and had 
acquiesced in her mother’s readiness to ac- 
cept the offer, without a shadow of suspicion. 

God had delivered her from a watery 
death, and she regarded the gift as one to 
be respected ; her life thus granted her was 
not to be wilfully thrown away or unneces- 
sarily jeopardised. Unless she escaped from 
the house of the deacon, she would fall into 
the hands of the rabble, and this was a 
prospect more terrifying than any other. If 
called upon again to witness a good con- 
fession, she would do so, God helping her, 
but she was glad to be spared the ordeal. 

It was not till the porters halted, and 
knocked at a door, and she had descended 
from the palanquin, that some suspicion 

* Copyright, 1897, by The Churchman Company, in 
the United States of America, 
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crossed her mind that all was not right. 
She looked about her, and inquired for her 
mother. Then one whom she had not 
hitherto noticed drew nigh, bowing, and 
said: ‘Lady, your youthful and still beau- 
tiful mother will be here presently. The 
slaves who carry her have gone about another 
way so as to divert attention from your 
priceless self, should any of the mob have 
set off in pursuit.” 

The tone of the address surprised the girl. 
Her mother was not young, and although in 
her eyes that mother was lovely, yet Quincta 
was not usuauy approached with expressions 
of admiration for her beauty. 

Again Perpetua accepted what was said, 
as the reason given was plausible, and 
entered the house. The first thing she 
observed, by the torch glare, was a statue of 
Apollo. She was surprised, and inquired, 
hesitatingly, ‘Is this the house of Julius 
Largus Litomarus ? ” 

** Admirable is your ladyship’s perspicuity. 
Even in the dark those more than Argus 
eyes discern the truth. The worthy citizen 
Largus belongs to the sect. He is menaced 
as well as other excellent citizens by the 
unreasoning and irrational vulgar. He has 
therefore instructed that you should be con- 
veyed to the dwelling of a friend, only 
deploring that it should be unworthy of your 
presence.” 

“* May I ask your name, sir ?” 

‘‘ Septimus Callepodius, at your service.” 

**T do not remember to have heard the 
name, but,” she added with courtesy, “ that 
is due to my ignorance as a young girl, or to 
my defective memory.” 
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“Jt is a name that has not deserved 
to be harboured in the treasury of such a 
mind.” 

The girl was uneasy. The fulsome com- 
pliment and the obsequious bow of the 
speaker were not merely repugnant to her 
good taste, but filled her with vague mis- 
givings. It was true that exaggeration and 
flattery in address were common enough at 
the period, but not among Christians, who 
abstained from such extravagance. The 
mode of speaking adopted by Callepodius 
stamped him as not being one of the Faith- 
ful. 

“‘ T will summon a female slave to attend 
on your ladyship,” said he; “and she will 
conduct you to the women’s apartments. 
Ask for whatever you desire. The entire 
contents of the house are at your disposal.” 

“T prefer to remain here in the court till 
my mother shall arrive.” 

“ Alas! adorable lady! it is possible that 
you may have to endure her absence for 
sometime. Owing to the disturbed condition 
of the streets, it is to be feared that her 
carriage has been stopped ; it is not unlikely 
that she may have been compelled to take 
refuge elsewhere; but, under no circum- 
stances short of being absolutely prevented 
from joining you, will she fail to meet you 
to-morrow in the villa Ad Fines.” 

“ Whose villa ?” 

“‘ The villa to which, for security, you and 
your mother the Lady Quincta are to be con- 
veyed till the disturbances are over, and the 
excitement in men’s minds has abated. By 
Hercules! one might say that the drama of 
the quest of Proserpine by Ceres were being 
rehearsed, were it not that the daughter is 
seeking the mother as well as the latter her 
incomparable child.” 

“IT cannot go to Ad Fines without her.” 

“ Lady, in all humility, as unworthy to 
advise you in anything, I would venture to 
suggest that your safety depends on accepting 
the means of escape that are offered. The 
High Priestess has declared that nothing will 
satisfy the incensed god but that you should 
be surrendered to her, and what mercy you 
would be likely to encounter at her hands, 
after what has taken place, your penetrating 
mind will readily perceive. Such being the 
case, I dare recommend that you snatch at 
the opportunity offered, fly the city and hide 
in the villa of a friend who will die rather 
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than surrender you. None will suspect that 
you are there.” 

“What friend? Largus Litomarus is 
scarcely to be termed an acquaintance of my 
mother.” 

“ Danger draws close all generous ties,” 
said Callepodius. 

“ But my mother ?” 

“ Your mother, gifted with vast prudence, 
may have judged that her presence along 
with you would increase the danger to your- 
self. I do not say so. But it may so 
happen that her absence at this moment may 
be due to her good judgment. On the 
other hand, it may also have chanced, as I 
already intimated, that her litter has been 
stayed, and she has been constrained to 
sacrifice.” 

‘“‘ That she will never do.” 

*©In that case, I shudder at the conse- 
quences. But why suppose the worst? 
She has been delayed. And now, lady, suffer 
me to withdraw—it is an eclipse of my light 
to be beyond the radiance of your eyes. I 
depart, however, animated by the conviction, 
and winging my steps, that I go to perform 
your dearest wish—to obtain information 
relative to your lady mother, and to learn 
when and where she will rejoin you. Be 
ready to start at dawn—as soon as the city 
gates are opened, and that will be in another 
hour.” 

Then Perpetua resigned herself to the 
female servants, who led her into the inner 
and more private portions of the house, 
reached by means of a passage called “ the 
Jaws” (fauces). 

Perpetua was aware that she was in a 
difficult situation, one in which she was un- 
able to know how she was placed, and from 
which she could not extricate herself. She 
was young and inexperienced, and, on the 
whole, inclined to trust what she was 
told. 

In Pagan Rome it was not customary for 
girls to be allowed the liberty that alone could 
give them self-confidence. Perhaps the con- 
dition of that evil world was such that this 
would not have been possible. When the 
foulest vice flaunted in public without a 
blush, when even religion demoralised, then 
a Roman parent held that the only security 
for the innocence of a daughter lay in keep- 
ing her closely guarded from every corrupting 
sight and sound. She was separated from 
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her brothers and from all men, she associated 
with her mother and with female slaves only. 
She was hardly allowed in the street or road, 
except in a litter with curtains close drawn, 
unless it were at some religious festival or 
public ceremony, when she was attended by 
her relatives and not allowed out of their 
sight. 

This was due not merely to the fact that 
evil was rampant, but also to the conviction 
in the hearts of parents that innocence could 
be preserved only by ignorance. ‘They were 
unable to supply a child with any moral 
principle, to give it any law for the govern- 
ment of life, which would plant the best 
guardian of virtue within, in the heart. 

Augustus, knowing of no divine law, 
elevated sentimental admiration for the 
simplicity of the ancients into a principle— 
only to discover that it was inadequate to 
bear the strain put on it; that the young 
failed to comprehend why they should con- 
trol their passions and deny themselves 
pleasures out of antiquarian pedantry. 
Marcus Aurelius had sought in philosophy 
a law that would keep life pure and noble, 
but his son Commodus cast philosophy to 
the winds as a bubble blown by the breath of 
man, and became a monster of vice. Public 
opinion was an unstable guide. It did 
worse than fluctuate, it sank. Much was 
tolerated under the Empire that was 


abhorrent to the conscience under the 


Republic. It allowed to-day what it had 


condemned yesterday. It was a nose of 


wax moulded by the vicious governing 


classes, accommodated to their licence. 


Although a Christian maiden was supplied 
with that which the most exalted philosophy 
could not furnish—a revealed moral code, 





descending from the Creator of man for the 


governance of man, yet Christian parents 
could not expose their children to contamin- 
ation of mind by allowing them the wide 
freedom given at this day to an English or 
American girl. Moreover, the customs of 
social life had to be complied with, and could 
not be broken through. Christian girls were 
accordingly still under some restraint, were 
kept dependent on their parents, and were 
not allowed those opportunities for free 
action which alone develop individuality and 
give independence of character. Neverthe- 
less, in times of persecution, when many of 
these maidens thus closely watched were 


brought to the proof of their faith, they 
proved as strong as men—so mighty was 
the grace of God, so stubborn was faith. 

Although Perpetua was greatly exhausted 
by the strain to which she had been exposed 
during the day, she could not rest when left 
to herself in a quiet room, so alarmed was 
she at the absence of her mother. 

An hour passed, then asecond. Finally, 
steps sounded in the corridor before her 
chamber, and she knew that she must rise 
from the couch on which she had cast herself 
and continue her flight. 

A slave presented herself to inform 
Perpetua that Callepodius had returned with 
the tidings that her mother was unable at 
once to rejoin her, that she was well and 
safe, and had preceded her to Ad Fines ; 
that she desired her daughter to follow with 
the utmost expedition, and that she was 
impatient toembrace her. The slave woman 
added that the streets were now quiet, the 
city gates were open, and that the litter was 
at the door in readiness. 

*T will follow you with all speed. Leave 
me to myself.” 

Then, when the slave had withdrawn, 
Perpetua hastily arranged her ruffled hair, 
extended her arms, and turning to the east, 
invoked the protection of the God who had 
promised, “I will never leave thee, nor for- 
sake thee.” 

On descending to the aéfrium, Perpetua 
knelt by the water-tank and bathed her face 
and neck. Then she mounted the litter 
that awaited her outside the house. The 
bearers at once started at a run, nor did 
they desist till they had passed through the 
city gate on the road that led to the mountain 
range of the Cebenne. This was no 
military way, but it led into the pleasant 
country where the citizens of Nemausus and 
some of the rich merchants of Narbo had 
their summer quarters. 

The grey dawn had appeared. Market 
people from the country were coming into 
the town with their produce in baskets and 
carts. 

The bearers jogged along till the road 
ascended with sufficient rapidity to make 
them short of breath, The morning was 
cold. A streak of light lay in the east, and 
the wind blew fresh from the same quarter. 
The colourless white dawn overflowed the 
plain of the Rhodanus, thickly strewn with 
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olives, whose grey foliage was much of the 
same tint as the sky overhead. To the 
south and south-east the olive plantations 
were broken by tracts of water, some per- 
manent lagoons, others due to recent inun- 
dations. ‘To the right, straight as an arrow, 
white as snow, ran the great high road from 
Italy to Spain, that crossed the Rhodanus at 
Ugernum, the modern Beaucaire, and came 
from Italy by Tegulata, the scene of the 
victory of Marius over the Cimbri, and by 
Aquee Sextize and its hot springs. 

The journey was long; the light grew. 
Presently the sun rose and flushed all with 
light and heat. The chill that had pene- 
trated to the marrow of the drowsy girl gave 
way. She had refused food before starting ; 
now, when the bearers halted at a little way- 
side tavern for refreshment and rest, she 
accepted some cakes and spiced wine from 
the fresh open-faced hostess with kindly 
eyes and a pleasant smile, and felt her spirits 
revive. Was she not to rejoin her dear 
mother? Had she not escaped with her life 
from extreme peril? Was she not going to 
a place where she would be free from 
pursuit ? 

She continued her journey with a less 
anxious heart. The scenery improved, the 
heights were wooded, there were juniper 
bushes, here and there tufts of pale 
hellebore. 

Then the litter was borne on to a terrace 
before a mass of limestone crag and forest 
that rose in the rear. A slave came to the 
side of the palanquin and drew back the 
curtain. Perpetua saw a bright pretty villa 
with pillars before it, forming a peristyle. 
On the terrace was a fountain plashing in a 
basin. 

‘“‘ Lady,” said the slave, ‘this is Ad Fines. 
The master salutes you humby, and requests 
that you will enter.” 

‘©The master? What master?” 

‘“‘ ZEmilius Lentulus Varo.” 


XIV 
TO THE LOWEST DEPTH 


BAuDILLAS found that there were already 
many in the prison, who had been swept 
together by the mob and the soldiers, either 
for having refused to produce an image, or 
for having declined to sacrifice. To his no 
small surprise he saw among them the wool- 
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merchant Julius Largus Litomarus. ‘The 
crowd had surrounded his house, and as he 
had not complied with their demands, they 
had sent him to the duumvir,* Petronius 
Atacinus, who had consigned him to prison 
till at his leisure he could investigate the 
charge against him. 

The two magistrates who sat in court and 
gave sentence were Petronius Atacinus and 
Vibius Fuscianus, and they took it in turns 
to sit, each being the acting magistrate for a 
month, when he was succeeded by the other. 
Atacinus was a humane man, easy-going, 
related to the best families in the place, and 
acquainted with such as he was not allied with 
by blood or marriage. His position, in face 
of the commotion relative to the mutilation 
of the image and the rescue of Perpetua, was 
not an easy one. 

In Rome and in every other important 
city, the flamen, or chief priest, occupied a 
post of considerable importance and in- 
fluence. He sat in the seat at the games and 
in the theatre next to the chief magistrates, 
and took precedence over every other officer 
in the town. Nemausus had such a flamen, 
and he was not only the official religious. 
head in the place, but was also the flamen 
Augustalis, the pontiff connected with the 
worship of Augustus, which had become the 
predominant cult in Narbonese Gaul, and 
also head of the College of the Augustals, 
that comprised the very powerful body of 
freed-men. The priestess of the divine 
founder and giver of the fountain shared his 
dignity and authority. Between them they 
could exercise a preponderating power in the 
town, and it would be in vain for Petronius 
Atacinus, however easy-going he might be, 
and disinclined to shed blood, to pass over 
what had been done without affording satis- 
faction to the Pagan party moved and held 
together by the priesthood. 

Yet the duumvir judged that it would be 
eminently unadvisable for him to proceed 
with too great severity, and to punish too 
many persons, Christianity had many ad- 
herents in the place, and some of these 
belonged to the noble, others to the mer- 
cantile, families. The general wish among 
the well-to-do was that there should be no 


* ITemploy the term duumvir for convenience. 
As already stated, there were four chief magis-- 
trates, but two only had criminal jurisdiction. 
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systematic persecution. An _ inquisitorial 
search after Christians would break up 
families, rouse angry passions, and, above all, 
disturb business. 

Petronius had already resolved on his 
course. He had used every sort of evasion 
that could be practised. He had knowingly 
abstained from enjoining on the keepers of the 
city gates the requisition of a passport from 
such as left the town. The more who fled and 
concealed themselves, the better pleased 
would he be. 

Nevertheless, he had no thought of allowing 
the mutilation of the statue to pass un- 
punished, and he was resolved on satisfying 
the priesthood by restoring Perpetua to 
them. If he were obliged to put any 
to death, he would shed the blood only 
of such as were inconsiderable and friend- 
Jess. 

There was another element that entered 
into the matter, and which helped to render 
Atacinus inclined to leniency. The Cesar 
at the time was M. Aurelius Antoninus, 
commonly known as Caracalla. He had 
been brought up from infancy by a Christian 
nurse, and was thought to harbour a lurking 
regard for the members of the religion of 
Christ. At any rate, he displayed no intoler- 
ance towards those who professed it. He 
was himself a ferocious tyrant, as capricious 


-as he was cruel. He had murdered his 


brother Geta in a fit of jealousy, and his 
conscience, tortured by remorse, drove him 
to seek relief by prying into the mysteries of 
strange religions. 

The duumvir Atacinus was alive to the 
inclinations and the temper of the prince, 
and was the more afraid of offending him by 
persecution of the Christians, as the Emperor 
was about shortly to visit Gaul, and might 


-even pass through Nemausus. 


If in such a condition of affairs the 


-Christians were exposed to danger, it may 


well be inferred that, where it was less 
favourable, their situation was surrounded 
with danger. They were at all times liable 


-to fall victims to popular tumults, occasioned 


sometimes by panic produced by an earth- 
quake, by resentment at an accidental con- 
flagration which the vulgar insisted on 
referring to the Christians, sometimes by 
distress at the breaking out of an epidemic. 


-On such occasions the unreasoning rabble 
-clamoured that the gods were incensed at 


the spread of the new atheism, and that the 
Christians must be cast to the lions. 

When Baudillas saw the wool merchant in 
the prison, he went to him immediately. 
Litomarus was sitting disconsolately on a 
stone bench with his back against the prison 
wall. 

“ T did not go to the Agape,” said he; “I 
was afraid to do so. But I might as well. 
The people bellowed under my windows like 
bulls of Basan.” 

* And you did not exhibit an image?” 

“No, I could not do that. Then the 
viatores of the ediles took me in charge. I 
was hustled about, and was dragged off here. 
My wife fell down in a faint. I do not 
think she will recover the shock. She has 
been in a weak condition ever since the 
death of our little Cordula. We loved that 
child. We were wrapped up in her. Mar- 
cian said that we made of the little creature 
an earthly idol, and that it was right she 
should be taken away. I do not know. 
She had such winning ways. One could not 
help loving her. She made such droll re- 
marks, and screwed up her little eyes a 

* But before you were arrested, you 
thought considerately of Perpetua and her 
mother Quincta.” 

**T do not understand to what you refer.” 

‘* To the sending of litters for them.” 

*‘ T sent no litters.” 

** Your slave Tarsius came to my house to 
announce that you had been pleased to 
remember the ladies there taking refuge, and 
that you had placed your two palanquins at 
their disposal.” 

* Tarsius said this ? ” 

** Even Tarsius.” 

“Tarsius is a slippery rascal. He was 
very fond of our little Cordula, and was wont 
to carry her on his shoulder, so we have 
liked him because of that. Nevertheless, he 
is—well, not trustworthy.” 

‘‘ May God avert that a trap has been laid 
to ensnare the virgin and her mother. 
Tarsius was expelled the Church for 
inebriety.” 

*‘T know nothing about the palanquins. 
I have but one. After the death of little 
Cordula, I did not care to keep a second. 
I always carry about with me a lock cut from 
her head after death. It is like floss silk.” 

The wool merchant was too greatly ab- 
sorbed in his own troubles to give attention 
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to the matter that had been broached by the 
deacon. Baudillas withdrew to another part 
of the prison in serious concern. 

When day broke, Litomarus was released. 
His brother was a pagan and had easily 
satisfied the magistrate. This brother was 
in the firm, and travelled for it, buying 
fleeces from the shepherds on the limestone 
plateaux of Niger and Larsacus. He had 
been away the day before, but on his return 
in the morning, on learning that Julius was 
arrested, he spoke with the duumvir, pre- 
sented him with a ripe ewe’s milk cheese just 
brought by him from Larsacus, and obtained 
the discharge of Julius without further diffi- 
culty. 

Baudillas remained in prison that morning, 
and it was not till the afternoon that he was 
conducted into court. By this time the 
duumvir was tired and irritable. The 
jflamen had arrived and had spoken with 
Atacinus, and complained that no example 
had been made, that the Christians were 
being released, and that, unless some sharp 
punishments were administered, the people, 
incensed at the leniency that had been 
exhibited, would break out in uproar again. 
Petronius Atacinus, angry, tired out, hungry 
and peevish, at once sent for the deacon. 

The head of the god had been found in 
his house, and he had been seen conveying 
the rescued virgin from the fountain, and 
must certainly know where she was con- 
-cealed. 

It was noticeable that nothing had been 
-said about the punishing of AZmilius. Even 
the god, as interpreted by the priestess, had 
made no demand that he should be dealt 
‘with ; in fact, had not mentioned him. ‘The 
-duumvir perfectly unders.ood this reticence. 
Emilius Lentulus belonged to a good family 
in the upper town, and to that most powerful 
and dreaded of all professions—the law. 
Even the divine founder shrank from attack- 
ing a member of the long robe, and a citizen 
-of the upper town. 

When Baudillas appeared in court, the 
magistrate demanded an explanation of the 
‘fact of the broken head being found in his 
‘house, and further asked of him where 
Perpetua was concealed. 

Baudillas would offer no explanation on 
‘the first head; he could not do so without 
:incriminating his brother in the ministry. 
-He denied that he had committed the act of 
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violence, but not that he knew who had 
perpetrated the outrage. As to where 
Perpetua was, that he could not say, because 
he did not know. His profession of igno- 
rance was not believed. He was threatened 
with torture, but in vain. Thereupon the 
duumvir sentenced him to be committed to 
the robur, and consigned to the lowest depth 
thereof, there to remain till such time as he 
chose to reveal the required information. 

Then Petronius Atacinus turned and 
looked at the flamen with a smile, and the 
latter responded with a well-satisfied nod. 

A Roman prison consisted of several parts, 
and the degree of severity exercised was 
marked by the portion of the carcer to which 
the prisoner was consigned. Roman law 
knew nothing of imprisonment for a term as 
a punishment. The carcer was employed 
either as a place for temporary detention till 
trial, or else it was one for execution. 

The most tolerable portion of the gaol 
consisted of the outer court, with its cells, 
and a hall for shelter in cold and wet weather. 
This was in fact the common aérium on an 
enlarged scale and without its luxuries. But 
there was another part of the prison entitled 
the robur, after the Tullian prison at Rome. 
This consisted of one large vaulted chamber 
devoid of window, accessible only by the 
door, through the interstices of which alone 
light and air could enter. It derived its 
name from oak beams planted against the 
walls, to which were attached chains, by 
means of which prisoners were fastened to 
them. In the centre of the floor was a 
round hole, with or without a low breastwork, 
and this hole communicated with an abyss 
sometimes given the Greek name of dara- 
thrum, with conical dome, the opening being 
in the centre. This pit was deep in mire. 
Into it flowed the sewage of the prison, and 
the outfall was secured by a grating.* The 
title of barathrum sometimes accorded to 
this lower portion of the dungeon was derived 
from a swamp near Athens, in which certain 
malefactors were smothered. 

When Jeremiah was accused before King 
Zedekiah of inciting the people to come to 
terms with the Chaldeans, he was put into 
such a place as this. 


* « Erat et robur, locus in carcere, quo precipi 
tabatur maleficorum genus, quod ante arcis robustis 
includebatur."’—Liv. 38, 39. 
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“Then took they Jeremiah, and cast him 
into the dungeon of Malchiah, that was in 
the court of the prison, and they let down 
Jeremiah with cords. And in the dungeon 
there was no water, but mire ; so Jeremiah 
sunk in the mire.” 

When Paul and Silas were at Philippi, they 
were imprisoned in the superior portion of 
the robur, where were the stocks, whereas 
the other prisoners were in the outer portion, 
that was more comfortable, and where they 
had some freedom of movement. 

Baudillas turned grey with horror at the 
thought of being consigned to the awful 
abyss. His courage failed him and he lost 
power in his knees, so that he was unable to 
sustain himself, and the gaoler’s assistants 
were constrained to carry him. 

As he was conveyed through the outer 
court, those who were awaiting their trial 
crowded around him, to clasp and kiss his 
hand, to encourage him to play the man for 
Christ, and to salute him reverently as a 
martyr. 

“JT am no martyr, good brethren,” said 
the deacon in a feeble voice. “I am not 
called to suffer for the faith, I have not been 
asked to sacrifice; I am to be thrown down 
into the pit because I cannot reveal what I 
do not know.” 

One man, turning to his fellow, said, in a 
low tone: “If I were given my choice, I 
would die by fire rather than linger in the 
pit.” 

“Will he die there of starvation ? ” 
asked another, “ or will he smother in the 
mire ?” 

“ If he be sentenced to be retained there 
till he tells what he does not know, he must 
die there, it matters not how.” 

“ God deliver me from such a trial of my 
faith! I might win the crown through the 


sword, but a passage to everlasting life through 
that foul abyss—that would be past en- 
durance.” 

As Baudillas was supported through the 
doorway into the inner prison, he turned his 
head and looked at the brilliant sky above 
the yard wall. Then the door was shut and 
barred behind him. All, however, was not 
absolutely dark, for there was a gap, through 
which two fingers could be thrust, under the 
door, and the sun lay on the threshold and 
sent a faint reflection through the chamber. 

Nevertheless, on entering from the glare 
of the sun, it seemed to Baudillas at first as 
though he were plunged in darkness, and it 
was not for some moments that he could 
distinguish the ledge that surrounded the 
well-like opening. The gaoler now pro- 
ceeded to strike a light, and after some 
trouble and curses, as he grazed his knuckles, 
he succeeded in kindling a lamp. He now 
produced a rope, and made a loop at one 
end about a short cross-pole. 

‘ Sit astride on that,” said he curtly. 

Baudillas complied, and with his hands 
grasped the cord. 

Then slowly he was lowered into the pitch 
blackness below. Down—-down—down he 
descended, till he plashed into the mire. 

The gaoler, holding the lamp, looked down 
and called to him to release the rope. The 
deacon obeyed. There he stood, looking 
up, watching the dancing pole as it mounted, 
then saw the spark of the lamp withdrawn ; 
heard the retreating steps of the gaoler, then 
a clash like thunder. The door of the robur 
was shut. He was alone at the bottom of 
this fetid abyss. 

Then he said, and tears coursed down his 
cheeks as he said it: “ Thou hast laid me in 
the lowest pit—in the place of darkness and 
in the grave.” 
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THE COMPANIONS OF THE SORROWFUL WAY* 


IIIL.—THE OWNER OF GETHSEMANE 


By JOHN WATSON, M.A., D.D. 


MONG the vivid scenes of our Lord’s 
life His arrest in the Garden of 
Gethsemane is the most weird, and 
various circumstances fascinate the 

imagination. The moon filled the open 
glades with silver light, but underneath the 
trees the darkness hung heavy. Within an 
olive grove the Apostles lay huddled in a 
heap upon the ground and a short distance 
farther the Lord prays alone. The stillness 
of the garden is cut by a thrice repeated cry 
of agony, but no sound comes from the 
guilty city which lies in sleep, and in the 
awful light of judgment. Jesus wakes His 
friends and gathers them round Him in the 
shadows. A band of soldiers led by a guide 
comes cautiously up the open way ; they peer 
into the gloom beneath the trees, flashing 
light from their lanterns ; the Master comes 
forth undismayed and Judas kisses Him in 
token that this is the man. ‘There is a con- 
fusion of figures and clashing of arms during 
which St. Peter strikes with the sword, and 
then Jesus is led away a prisoner through 
the Garden where, night after night, He had 
spoken with God. 

Before the excited company — among 
whom only one man possessed his soul—had 
escaped from among the trees with their 
mysterious shadows, some one, more nervous 
than his fellow, glancing fearfully round, dis- 
covers that they are followed. <A figure in 
pure white flits among the trees, appearing 
and disappearing as if keeping watch and yet 
desiring to be unnoticed. As one after 
another catches sight of this ghostly attendant 
a vague fear spreads through the band. It 
was an eerie expedition and every incident 
was strange. They had been gathered 
suddenly at the Temple and set out under 
secret orders. They had crept through the 
midnight streets of Jerusalem like thieves, 
guarding against the rattle of arms and 
speaking each man with his neighbour in a 
whisper. They were led by a stranger who 
seemed ill at ease and half repentant of his 





* Copyright 1897, by John Watson in the United 
States of America. 


work. They were going to lay hands on 
Jesus and round this man there gathered a 
certain indescribable divinity. They trembled 
in the silence and moonlight of the Mount 
of Olives ; and at the sight of Jesus coming 
out from the trees and looking at them with 
those eyes, some strong men had fallen to 
the ground. They had come on ill-omened 
work and now what meant this sight as if a 
corpse had risen from the dead to be a sign 
to them. Some soldiers, braver than their 
fellows, or less brave, spring suddenly 
aside and catch the whiteness, to find the 
under garment of a man left in their grasp, 
while its owner—the naked body glistening 
in the light—plunges into the wood and 
vanishes. 

Amid the dramatic events which were to 
fill the next twelve hours this slight incident 
would be soon crushed out of the soldiers’ 
minds, but it was treasured by some one and 
at last found its place in the history of the 
Passion. No one in the Gospels made so 
brief and strange an appearance, a mere flash 
of white from darkness to darkness, and our 
curiosity is fired. Can this young man be 
identified, who, being no apostle and having 
no invitation to the garden, rose from bed 
and haunted the very place where Jesus was 
praying ?—who did not lose heart of a sudden 
and forsake His friend when even St. John 
and St. Peter had escaped for their lives ; 
who could not resist the attraction of love 
and the desire to be with Jesus whitherso- 
ever He went; who hung upon the out- 
skirts of the band and only fled when rough 
hands woke him into self-consciousness and 
outraged his modesty. This was not a 
coward else he had gone with the Apostles: 
he was rather a lover and a recluse. 

Was there any one among Jesus’s private 
friends who was likely to have been present 
that night of his own part, because he knew 
Jesus would be in the Garden and because 
he also knew every recess of the Garden? 
What about the owner of Gethsemane? We 
read in the Gospels that after Jesus had 
spoken with the people in the Temple ana 
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they had gone every one to his own house 
that Jesus left the hot, noisy, restless city 
and spent the night on the Mount of Olives. 
Jesus had various homes, beneath whose 
kindly roof He could rest, but He loved the 
open air and so it came to pass that He had 
the use of two gardens. One was that in 
which He slept well after the battle had. been 
fought and the owner thereof was Joseph of 
Arimathea. The other was that which was 
an ever ready and welcome sanctuary for 
the Lord when He was worn out and sick at 
heart through the gainsaying and vain 
ambitions of men, and the owner thereof, was 
it not a certain young man ? 

If His nation was misled, and rejected 
Christ, how many were the kindnesses He 
received of His friends, and none could have 
been more grateful than the affording of this 
garden? It is good to feed them which are 
ready to perish and to send light to them 
which sit in darkness, but finer gifts still 
remain. Bread is good and knowledge is 
better, but best of all is peace, and the place 
of quietness has ever been and ever will be 
a garden. What wiser and kindlier gift 
could any one make to his brethren who are 
compelled to live amid the pressure and 
publicity of the city, where one is hardly 
allowed to possess his own soul and oft-times 
has not a solitary place wherein to weep, than 
a sheltered place with trees and flowers? 
‘Temptations could be overcome and per- 
plexities would unravel themselves and 
sorrows be comforted and the will of God 
grow luminous where the noise of the city is 
stilled and heaven is near. One day this 
young man having come in from the Mount 
of Olives to hear his friend speak in the 
Temple and standing in his shyness on the 
edge of the crowd, could see even at that 
distance the weariness on Jesus’s face and 
there came to him a gracious inspiration. 
When the crowd, discussing and wrangling, 
had dispersed and the last scribe had left 
Jesus alone His friend approached and made 
a simple request that the Master would come 
with him. They passed swiftly through the 
streets where the people stood in groups and 
up the side of Olivet in silence—for they were 
not acquaintances. They came at last into the 
garden and stood in its heart, and the young 
man found words to plead that if Jesus 
counted him a friend, He would make this 
place His own. So it came to pass that if 


for Jesus there was no room in palaces or 
great men’s houses He had His home, 
the fairest on earth, beside which carved 
ceilings and many coloured curtains are as 
nothing and vanity; where the morning 
iight turned the grey olive leaves into silver 
and the birds settling down into their nests 
at even spoke of their Father’s care ; where 
the gentle rustling among the leaves at noon 
was as the movements of the Divine Spirit, 
and the lilies in the glades bore witness 
to the gratuitous magnificence of God. 
There are friends who can respect one 
another’s silence and I see that gentle 
gardener going about his work in quietness 
while Jesus meditated and prayed apart, yet 
sometimes he would catch the look on 
Jesus’s face or a word falling from his lips 
which were more to him than all his harvests. 
For any one to hear Jesus say Father in 
Gethsemane was worth a world’s ransom. 
And to this man it was given to hear the 
prayer John lost, and to preserve it for the 
Church. He doeth shrewd business who 
lendeth home or land to Christ, or best of all 
his heart, for it is the way of our Master to 
pay tribute not in silver or gold but in 
the spiritual treasures which last for ever. 
Fortunate is that man who possesses the very 
ground on which a battle for freedom was 
fought, who has in his library the Bible 
which is stained with a martyr’s blood, or the 
manuscript of Wordsworth’s Ode on Immor- 
tality ; but whose good fortune is to be com- 
pared with his to whom belonged Geth- 
semane, where the Lord endured His 
bitter Passion and gained unto Himself the 
victory ? 

Must we know him only as a certain 
young man? Is it impossible to call him by 
name, to discover him in other offices of 
friendship? Just over the summit of 
Olivet and but a short distance from 
Gethsemane was Bethany where Martha and 
Mary lived with their brother Lazarus. It 
was from their house Jesus went forth each 
morning in Passion Week till the last, to it 
He returned after the toil of the day. Was 
there no connection between the home of 
Bethany and the Garden of Gethsemane ? 
Could Jesus have had two friends so devoted 
and so loving, living so near and so like one 
another as Mary’s brother and this young 
man? Does not this faithful, retiring, 
mystical form, suggest the character of 
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Lazarus? Over Lazarus hung the shadow 
of a terrible disease, for he was the son of 
Simon the leper, for him there could be no 
marriage or family joys. An only brother, 
he lived with his sisters in that. pathetic 
affection which is deepened by a common 
sorrow. Unto him had been vouchsafed an 
awful experience, since this man had lain 
four days under the power of death and 
then come back into the light of day and the 
affairs of human life. None love so intensely 
as those hidden and reserved natures and 
one can understand that the heart of Lazarus 
was given to Jesus as the kindliest of dumb 
animals is devoted to its master. Each 
evening, as we suppose, he waited anxiously, 
going often to the brow of Olivet, till Jesus 
returned from Jerusalem and his heart failed 
him when Jesus came not on Passion Night. 
He lay down upon his bed but could not 
sleep ; he arose and went where he expected 
the Master to be: so he was found clad in 
a linen garment, following Him whom he 
loved in the shadows of Gethsemane. For 
this fond soul was like unto the bride in 
the Song of Songs: * By night on my bed I 
sought him whom my soul loveth ; I sought 
him, but I found him not. I will rise now 
and go about. . . . . I will seek him whom 
my soul loveth.” 

Lazarus is the type of them whom God has 
called aside and made to walk in a solitary 
way; who are taken into secret places and 
see strange sights. With the light-hearted 
gaicty of life and its practical methods of 
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speech and action they can have no part, for 
life has been to them a sacred -mystery. 
The ordinary forms of thought and the con- 
ventions of society fail their experience, for 
what they know is beyond our present 
language and our prosaic rules. Like Dante 
they have been in Hell; like St. Paul they 
have been in the third heaven ; and they have 
heard things which it is not lawful to utter. 
They follow Jesus beneath the trees of Geth- 
semane, partakers of His love and travail. 
We, of the multitude, are startled by those 
separate souis and regard them with appre- 
hension. What is the meaning of this far- 
away look in their eyes, the awestruck 
accent in their speech, this preference of 
loneliness? Sometimes we grow irritable, 
and demand that they should declare them- 
selves, who they are, what they are thinking, 
why they so carry themselves. We lay 
rough hands upon them, and would tear off 
the pure covering of their souls ; whereupon 
they elude us and hide themselves in the 
protecting darkness of Gethsemane, where we 
know not the ways. It were wiser for us to 
respect their reserve and give no sign that 
they are seen. It is enough for us to carry 
the Lord with us in creeds and sacraments, 
along the beaten road and where the light is 
shining; let us leave to them the darkness and 
the loneliness which are to them as home. 
Nor let us boast, for if we hold the Master by 
many outward symbols they carry Him in 
their hearts, who, possessing Gethsemane, 
have also possessed Gethsemane’s Lord. 
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By THE REv. THEODORE WOOD, F.E.S. 


HE storage of food for the young is 
one of the most remarkable habits 
of certain very remarkable insects. 
The insects in question, of course, 

are the bees and wasps; and the habit is 
remarkable for two reasons. 

In the first place, it is very unusual ; for 
the vast majority of insects neither know nor 
care for their young at all. Family responsi- 
bilities sit lightly upon them. When they 
have laid their eggs, they have discharged 


their duties towards posterity. 
or never visit those eggs again. With the 
welfare of the brood they are not concerned. 
Generally, indeed, they perish before the 
little grubs break their way out into the 
world. So that the true parental instincts 
are wanting: they are not parents, they are 
only progenitors of young. And bees and 
wasps, in superintending the growth and 
development of their offspring, stand almost 
alone. 
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But this habit is further remarkable for the 
fact that the parental duties are mostly per- 
formed by deputy. Only in comparatively 
few cases do these insects tend the young 
which they have themselves brought into 
existence. The eggs are laid by the queen, 
the foundress and mistress of the establish- 
ment; but the grubs are cared for by the 
workers. And as these workers are really 
undeveloped females, we have the curious 
contradiction that when the maternal capa- 
bilities are present the maternal instincts are 
wanting, and vice versa. 

These insect nurses devote themselves to 
their duties in a manner which merits the 
highest praise. Self-sacrifice for the young 
is common among the higher animals. 
Even among insects it is sometimes met 
with ; instance the case of the mother ear- 
wig, who will submit to be torn in pieces 
rather than desert her helpless brood. But 
here we have self-sacrifice for the young of 
others. From earliest dawn to latest eve the 
busy little creatures are unceasingly employed 
in tending their tiny charges. ‘They appear 
to give no thought to themselves at all. 
They rarely rest, and seldom even feed. 
And the result of their labours is a tale of 
work beside which, relatively speaking, the 
daily task of the busiest of mankind shrinks 
into utter insignificance. 

In order to emulate the industry of some 
of the solitary wasps, for example, the 
human worker—unaided by artificial tools— 
would have to excavate in hard soil a tunnel 
‘sixty feet in length by three feet in diameter, 
enlarging the extremity so as to form an oval 
chamber ; he would then have to provision 
his burrow with eight or ten wild animals, 
each equal in size to an ox, which he would 
have first to find and kill, and then to drag 
by his own unassisted efforts for a distance 
of six or eight miles over rough and broken 
ground ; and finally he would have to fill in 
the tunnel by replacing the soil which he had 
scooped out. And all this within the twelve 
or fourteen hours of the working day! 
While, with regard to the social wasps, we 
have only to remember that a large nest will 
often contain from fifteen to twenty thousand 
grubs in various stages of development, each 
of which has to be supplied with fresh food 
at least half a dozen times a day, in order to 
realise that even so far as nursing alone is 
concerned the life of a worker wasp must 


consist of one long round of ceaseless 
activity. 

The character of the food collected, how- 
ever, and the manner in which it is obtained, 
vary very greatly. 

One of the common sand wasps, for 
instance, after excavating, with much labour, 
a tunnel in a bank, lays a single egg therein, 
and then proceeds to scour the neighbour- 
hood in quest of food for the future grub. 
This invariably takes the form of a single fat 
caterpillar, at least three times as large as the 
wasp herself, which is dragged along over 
the ground, tumbled unceremoniously into 
the burrow, and then covered in with a kind 
of concrete, composed of a layer of sand 
cemented together with resin from a neigh- 
bouring pine wood. ‘This is firmly trodden 
down, and the burrow is then carefully filled 
in with loose sand to the level of the adjoining 
surface, from which no eye save that of the 
insect is able afterwards to detect it. 

Another of these sand wasps, while carry- 
ing out the foregoing programme in most of 
its details, substitutes for the caterpillar the 
largest procurable spider, and drags it to the 
burrow on its back. In this instance, too, 
the disparity of size between slayer and slain 
is usually most marked, the spider being 
sometimes eight times as large as the wasp ; 
and the amount of energy and perseverance 
displayed by the insect in hauling its victim 
over rough ground and among tangled 
herbage, perhaps for a distance of fifty or 
sixty feet, is simply astonishing. 

A third species, despising both caterpillars 
and spiders, provisions its cells exclusively 
with the hard-shelled beetles which we call 
“weevils.” One might think that the coat 
of mail with which these insects are clothed, 
and which renders their bodies almost 
impenetrable by the pin of the entomologist, 
would prove too hard for the jaws of the 
future grub. But this particular wasp always 
sinks its burrows in damp situations, and lays 
its eggs several days before they are hatched ; 
so that by the time that the grubs emerge 
the bodies of the victims have become 
partially decomposed, and the softer parts 
are readily accessible. 

One of the mason wasps, instead of 
selecting a single large caterpillar for the 
food of its offspring, carries off from eight to 
a dozen small ones, graduating the number 
in strict accordance with their size. Its 
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powers of calculation in this way are some- 
what remarkable, for the store of provisions 
invariably corresponds exactly with the wants 
of the grub. It is neither too much nor too 
little. The hapless victims, each coiled into 
a ring, are packed away in the burrow so 
closely that movement is rendered perfectly 
impossible ; and so they lie in an untimely 
grave, while the grub slowly eats his way 
through them from the bottom to the top. 

When larger caterpillars are selected, how- 
ever—and some of the mason wasps object 
to small ones—a further precaution is 
necessary ; for not even the narrow precincts 
of their prison would prevent them from 
uncurling themselves, and perhaps from 
escaping. So each, as soon as it is captured, 
is carefully stung by the wasp in a manner 
which, instead of causing death, induces 
paralysis of the nervous centres; and so, 
still living and conscious, but utterly unable 
to move, the wretched caterpillar is obliged 
to lie, helplessly awaiting its fate. 

A notable point in both these cases is that 
the wasp, led by some strange instinct, is 
careful to select only fully fed caterpillars. 
The reason is obvious. If half-grown victims 
were chosen, they would die from starvation 
before the grub was ready to eat them, and 
the future wasp would be deprived of half of 
its supply of nutriment. But when their 
growth is completed, food becomes unneces- 
sary ; they have laid up within their bodies 
a store of fat upon which to subsist during 
the whole of their existence as chrysalides. 
Thus during the ten, twelve, or fourteen days, 
which would elapse before their turn comes 
to be devoured, they neither lose weight nor 
suffer in condition ; and the “‘ wasp meat” is 
quite fresh when the grub is ready to eat it. 

‘These two wasps, apparently, have reached 
a higher degree of civilisation than one of 
their near relations, which, not having 
learned the art of preserving caterpillars alive, 
but helpless, is reduced to the necessity of 
bringing them to the cells as often as may be 
required. The first—a small one—is intro- 
duced when the egg is laid, and others are 
brought at fixed and regular intervals, which, 
however, always seem to coincide with the 
disappearance of the previous supply. An 
allied species, in place of caterpillars, encloses 
living flies; a third prefers aphides—the 
dreaded “ green fly” of the farmer ; a fourth 
is never known to provision its cells with any 
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insects other than the common hive bee; a 
fifth, found in Mauritius, likes one big 
cockroach ; while a sixth, native to the 
North American prairies, always immures in 
each burrow three large green grasshoppers. 

The common wasp of our own country feeds 
its young several times daily, the diet ranging 
from sugar and fruit-juice to flies, caterpillars, 
and scraps of meat filched from a butcher’s 
shop. It is worthy of notice that when 
wasps are seen feasting upon over-ripe plums, 
or eagerly licking up syrup from the plates 
upon the dinner-table, they are not merely 
indulging their own appetites. The food is 
swallowed and carried away only to be 
disgorged a few minutes later, when they 
return to the nest and find scores of hungry 
grubs, each with its head thrust out of its 
cell, clamouring eagerly for nourishment. 
The spoils of the chase, too, are scrupulously 
divided, each caterpillar, fly, and scrap of 
meat being cut up into pieces and served 
round as far as it will go. And so the work 
goes busily on from morning to night, one in- 
cessant stream of workers leaving the nest in 
search of provender, another stream return- 
ing to it laden with store of “ wasp-meat.” 

Bees are generally looked upon as purely 
vegetarians ; yet there are bee-grubs with an 
appetite for flesh-food quite as insatiable as 
that of the most carnivorous of wasps. Some 
of these grubs are supplied with caterpillars, 
others with beetles, flies, spiders, and even 
field cockroaches. In one case the grub 
will eat nothing but the larva of one par- 
ticular beetle, which is about three times as 
large as itself. 

One of these bees catches the flies for its 
grubs in a somewhat singular manner. 
Knowing that its would-be victims are 
haunters of carrion, it seeks out the carcase 
of some dead animal on which the flies in 
question are thickly clustered. Its own 
movements, however, are so slow that open 
attack would be useless; so for awhile it 
runs to and fro with apparent unconcern, 
until the flies have become accustomed to 
its presence. Then, marking out its victim, 
it approaches nearer and nearer to it at each 
perambulation, suddenly springs upon it, 
and carries it off in triumph. 

The majority of bee-grubs, however, are 
not carnivorous, and are fed by their atten- 
tive nurses with “bee-bread.” This sub- 
stance, as every one knows, is prepared from 
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the pollen of flowers, which is brushed from 
the stamens by the hairy body of the bee, 
transferred to the curious little baskets upon 
the hind legs, and so conveyed to the nest. 

But this pollen is not administered to the 
grubs in its natural state. It undergoes a 
prior process of preparation within the bodies 
of the nurses, where it is apparently mingled 
with a certain proportion of honey, resulting 
in its conversion into a whitish jelly. This 
is the ordinary “ bee-bread” with which the 
grubs of the drones and workers are fed, 
each nurse putting its head into cell after 
cell, and disgorging a small quantity of the 
semi-digested material for the benefit of the 
occupant. 

This curious food varies considerably in 
quality. That supplied to the newly-hatched 
grubs, for instance, is quite thin and watery 
in consistency—“ bee-pap,” in fact, rather 
than “ bee-bread ;” while for the older ones 
it is sugary and somewhat acid. Probably 
the admixture of honey is rather smaller in 
the one case than in the other. But, beyond 
this adjustment, so to speak, of the food to 
the age of the recipient, there is another and 
more striking difference. The ‘ bee-bread ” 
supplied to the future queens is of quite a 
distinct quality from that which is adminis- 
tered to the workers. It is more stimulating, 
so that the growth of the royal grubs is 
accelerated by no less than five days ; and it 
appears to act on the reproductive organs. 
For if the grubs of workers—which are 
barren—be transferred to the royal cells not 
later than the third day of their life, and be 
thenceforth fed on the special jelly, they 
appear in the perfect state as queens, with 
egg-laying powers fully developed. 

Strangely enough, however, if the drone 
grubs are fed upon this food it has no effect 
upon them, either in accelerating their 
development or increasing their size. 

Most of the wild bees feed their grubs in 
a similar manner. One of these, which 
burrows into the hardest soil, such as that of 
the trodden path across a common, provisions 
each tunnel with a ball of the pollen-bread, 
about as large as a good-sized pea. As the 
burrows are nearly always sunk in clay soil, 
the walls are worked and pressed by the bee 
until they become perfectly hard, and do not 
absorb the moisture from the pollen. In 
some cases a number of supplementary 
burrows branch off from the main shaft, and 


in this case each is furnished with its egg 
and its pellet of pollen. 

Among all groups of insects there are 
parasites, which feed either themselves or 
their young at the expense of others. And 
bees form no exception to the rule, for the 
cuckoo-bee—aptly so-called—insinuates its 
own eggs into the cells of these burrowers, 
where its grubs feed upon the pollen pro- 
vided for the rightful inhabitants. So long 
has this system of parasitism been in opera- 
tion that the cuckoo-bees have lost the 
pollen baskets, which bees in general carry 
upon their hinder legs. The receptacles in 
question are no longer required, and Nature, 
following her invariable economical rule with 
regard to disused structures, has removed 
them. 

In Central and Southern Europe lives a 
bee which burrows into wood, making a 
tunnel about fifteen inches in depth by half 
an inch in diameter. This tunnel contains 
from twelve to fourteen cells, separated from 
one another by partitions composed of agglu- 
tinated sawdust, and each provisioned with 
“ bee-bread,” sufficient for the whole life of 
the future grub. One might expect that 
when these grubs reached maturity a practical 
difficulty would be met with. ‘The inmates 
of the lowest cells, having been hatched first, 
would be developed first, and would be 
prevented from escaping by the ten or twelve 
cells above them. But this calamity is 
foreseen and provided for by the parent bee, 
who always finishes off her burrow by 
making an exit at the bottom. So the 
inmate of cell No. 14, on reaching its perfect 
state, passes out through this ; the inmate of 
cell 13, a few hours later, cuts through the 
floor of its prison, creeps through the empty 
cell below, and does the same; and so the 
cells are emptied in turn from the last to the 
first, each of the newly-hatched bees having 
to cut through one partition only in order to 
effect its escape. 

It is rather curious to find that the grubs 
of this bee, led by a strange instinct, in- 
variably arrange themselves head downwards 
in their cells before entering upon the pupal 
state, so that when their development is 
completed they find themselves in the most 
suitable position for cutting. their way into 
liberty. 

A curious little British bee, which makes 
its cells in empty snail shells, overcomes the 
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difficulty by depositing drone-eggs only in 
the outer cells. ‘These hatch and develope 
more rapidly than those of the other sex, so 
that by the time the occupants of the inner 
cells are ready to emerge, the outer chambers 
are already empty. 

Among humble-bees the worker-grubs 
only are fed with ‘ bee-bread,” those of the 
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drones and queens being nourished with 
honey. For some hours after the eggs are 
laid, the workers, strangely enough, display 
semi-cannibalistic properties, and have to be 
forcibly restrained from removing the eggs 
and devouring them! After a while, how- 
ever, this craving subsides, and the insects 
become the most assiduous of nurses. 





THE HERMIT OF 


A 


THE ANTRIM CAVES 


3Y THE Rev. J. H. BERNARD 


E was a real hermit, there was no 
doubt about it. At least so said 
the fisher folk, who were the only 


people that could get speech of 


him ; and though honest John probably did 
not know what a hermit meant in the old 
days of legend, when hermitages were as 
common as palaces, and a hermit was a 
familiar figure on life’s stage, still the name 
fitted well enough. Here was a man who 
had deliberately cut himself off from the 


society of his fellows, from all the little 
habits which make life pleasant, even toler- 
able—whose companions were the wild sea- 
birds, whose couch was the rock, whose 
food consisted of a few roots, who never had 
any money—stranger still, who did not 
want it—who would not enter a civilised 
dwelling, who spent his days in reading and 
his nights in prayer. And this was in the 
nineteenth century, and in this highly civilised 
country of ours, where we have learned for 
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the most part to suit our habits to our 
company, or as scientific gentlemen put it, 
to adapt ourselves to our environment, with 
such facile readiness that there is as little 
originality left in us as is consistent with our 
heritage of manhood. It is a fine thing, no 
doubt, to have learnt that none of us ought 
to live to himself. The world is better, 
since the obligations of social life have 
received a religious sanction. Society could 
not develop itself, were it not possessed of 
some principle of cohesion among its 
members. A race of hermits would only 
last for one generation, of course. Not in 
solitude is the world’s discipline best en- 
dured, and the hopes of a higher destiny 
beyond most firmly grasped. And yet one 
cannot help feeling a kind of respect for a 
man who has courage and faith enough to 
try to live his true life, as it seems to him, 
by himself, without taking counsel of any 
save his Maker. 

I have told you where he lived, for I have 
called him the Hermit of the Antrim Caves. 


It is a grand, wild coast, that coast of 
Antrim, and full of surprises. The traveller 
as he rests on the sward, looking out on the 
beautiful bay of Murlough, wooded down to 
the water’s edge, can hardly persuade him- 
self that a few hundred yards further on he 
will come to great cliffs, five hundred feet 
sheer, with the sea breaking against their 
base, and the tide racing round Fair Head 
in the grim channel between Rathlin and the 
mainland. ‘Then there is another break in 
the cliffs, and a river finds its way through 
the sand hills to the sea; and a little town 
has grown up by its side. Then sand and 
white chalk cliffs alternately for miles. And 
then begin the great black columns of basalt 
which are like sentinels set on the northern 
shores to keep back the invading sea. And 
such a sea and such waves! Nothing 
between you and Greenland. 

There are vestiges of mines at one point. 
Legend has it that a mining village was once 
built here, but it has vanished. There is a 
disused mine going under the rock for three 
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miles, it is said. I did not goso far. The 
canny fishwives have made fuel of the 
wooden supports of the corridors, and one 
feels now and then when inside a creepy 
sensation, as if the whole mountain were 
going to collapse without warning. Our 
anchorite made this his home for a while, 
but he prefers the caves ; God made them, 
the mines are man’s risky handiwork. 

Along the wild stretch of coast line that 
I have tried to describe in a word or two, 
he lived for ten years and more. For all I 
can tell he may be-living there yet. Locally 
he is known as, “The man of the cove.” 
The story of the fishermen is that he was 
formerly a schoolmaster, “a learned man,” 
“real clever,” and it his book-learning that 
seems chiefly to have impressed them with a 
sense of his dignity. His habit was to sleep 
in some cavern or cleft in the rocks, of which 
there is no lack in that rugged and splendid 
region, as long as his lair was undiscovered 
by the curious. Then he would disappear, 
and be heard of again’ weeks or months 
after, twenty or thirty miles off, when he had 
found another resting-place. Once he came 
upon a cask which had been thrown up on 
the beach by the Atlantic waves, and this 
formed the most luxurious bed that he has 
known for years. ‘“ He used to curl himself 
up in it, and go to sleep quite comfortable,” 
said my informant. But he is no Diogenes, 
save for his tub ; his manners (I must speak 
of him in the present tense, for he seems 
to me to be alive still) are gentle, and his 
gaze, wistful, as if he would fain be at peace 
with every man. “ Wonderful contenetd he 
looks,” I was told. 

** What does he eat ?” 

“‘ Potatoes, chiefly.” 

“ But how does he get them ?” 

“Oh! whiles people give them to him,” 
for the fishermen of the north are a kindly 
race. It seemed, however, on pressing the 
inquiry, that the source of his potato supply 
was a mystery not fully understood. 

“ Did you ever give him anything ? ” 

“ Aye, I gave him half my dinner once, 
when I came on him on the beach, but he 
jist threw it into the sea.” 

It would appear that the dignity of 
Diogenes (for he did act like Diogenes on 
that occasion) was tried by the too ostenta- 
tious generosity of a stranger. 

“ And does he never beg?” 
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“No, sir; except that he comes now and 
again to ask for a match to light his fire.’ 

Come, I said to myself, here is a touch of 
humanity at last; the creature has a fire. 
But it appeared on further inquiry that the 
poor fire was of gathered sticks, lit but 
rarely, and then for the purpose of boiling. 
the potatoes of charity. Among his few 
possessions are an old sack, and a tin can 
or pot, black with the smoke of much cooking. 
He has one habit which gives him his distinc- 
tive place among hermits ; he washes his rags 
diligently, perhaps with a reminiscence of 
more luxurious days. Indeed, this habit 
once got him into serious trouble. ‘The 
reader will readily understand that there are 
difficulties in conducting one’s laundry 
operations with decorum in the open air, 
when one has no change of linen; and the 
guardians of public propriety, the ruthless 
constabularymen, swept down upon him one 
fine morning when engaged in this business, 
and hauled him before the magistrates. 
These gentlemen, however, wisely enough 
decided that if to be a hermit did not bring 
a man within the reach of the law, to be a 
clean hermit did not constitute a distinct 
offence, and they let him go, though it is 
said that he was warned that he must not do. 
it again. 

Our solitary is reported to have made a 
vow never to enter a house, and accordingly 
in his quest after lucifer matches, the only; 
article for which he can bring himself to beg, 
he never gets beyond the threshold of the 
cotters’ doors. Nor does he “attend” any 
place of worship. He is darkly spoken of 
by the sturdy Puritans of the Northern Sea 
as having been a “ Papist” in the days of 
his youth ; but now he does not conform to. 
the observances of any Christian body. He 
is, nevertheless, a diligent student of Scrip- 
ture ; it seems to be one of the best attested 
facts about him that he always carries with 
him a prayer-book and two or three Bibles, 
one of which is in the Douay Version, edited 
for the use of English-speaking -Roman 
Catholics. And when he has got accustomed 
to the people of a district, he will unbend so 
far as to read aloud to them in an hour of 
leisure, as they wait for the turn of the tide 
or the abatement of the storm. 

“Does he preach to you?” I said to my 
friend John. 

“No,” was “he 


the answer; never 
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preaches, only reads the Scripture as long as 
the lads will listen to him, or whiles a bit 
from the prayer-book.” 

And I felt that he was wiser in his genera- 
tion than many of the preachers who spend 
their strength in paraphrasing and so weaken- 
ing the great words of the New Testament. 

It is a curious, sad story. One would like 
to know what was the cause of this going 
into the wilderness. ‘‘ The man is mad ” is, 
to be sure, the natural comment. And it 
may be true enough. He has probably met 
with some great shock, some sudden bereave- 
ment, or done battle with some too strong 
spiritual adversary, and his reason has failed 
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to retain its balance. It would be absurd to 
think else. Lcce in deserto has never been a 
safe indication of a prophet. No prophet is 
our poor hermit, only a half-witted school- 
master, as much afraid of other men as they 
are of him, with his gaunt features and his 
shabby mien. And yet one would like to be 
present at those Bible readings in the caves of 
the Antrim coast, with no comment save the 
roar of the breakers upon the rocks, and the 
wailing of the stormwind. Darkness is upon 
the deep; but still as of old a Divine 
spirit moves upon the waters’ face, and the 
Divine voice has still the power to bid the 
light shine. 





THE LAST REVIEW 


Grim leagues of war had reeled in smoke, 
Some mighty field been lost and won, 

When childish drum and colours broke 
The day-dream of Napoleon. 


Gravely the little soldier lad, 
Gaily the little drummer maid 
Marched, halted. Was the Exile glad 
Or sad to see this masquerade ? 


God means such sights to strike us mute. 
Surely Napoleon saw once more 

A last Grand Army here salute 
The phantom of an Emperor ; 


Saw here the France he had betrayed 

To make him and to keep him great— 
The countless orphan lad and maid, 

Too young to grieve, too young to hate. 


Saw, and with new-illumined eyes 
Perceived the horror of the years 

Of one man’s reign, and heard the cries 
Of human blood and human tears. 


Oh, childish little flag and drum, 

Through you this monster—who can tell? 
May have turned and once again become 

A child. With God the miracle! 


W. V. TAYLor. 





ANSWERS TO PRAYER* 


THE TESTIMONY OF Canon KNOX LITTLE, M.A. 


“More things are wrought by prayer than this 
world dreams of.” 
TENNYSON. 

RAYER is a comprehensive word and 

includes, in fact, all communion 

between the soul and God. It is, 

however, commonly used to mean 

the asking for benefits from God. Christians 

* Copyright 1897, in the United States of 
America, by Whittaker & Co., New York. 


believe that prayer 7s a power, that it does 
act in the fulfilment of God’s purposes, and 
that the results of prayer are real results not 
only in the spiritual, but also in the physical 
world. This is no mere matter of opinion, 
it is part of the Christian faith. For better, 
for worse, however difficult the doctrine may 
appear, the Church is committed to it. As 
in the case of other difficult doctrines, such 
as the resurrection of the body for instance, 
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she so to speak “stakes her reputation” on 
loyalty to this truth. 

The power of prayer is, of course, a 
mystery, 7.¢., a truth, but a truth partly con- 
cealed partly plain. ‘To deal with it, there- 
fore, in a mathematical temper rather than a 
moral temper is absurd if not wrong. Mathe- 
matical demonstration cannot be given for 
moral truth, and is in fact out of court. The 
bent of mind formed by constant scientific 
research—good as it is inits own province— 
sometimes unfits men for moral and _ thcolo- 
gical research. In this way the “difficultics of 
prayer” are often exaggerated. (1) It is 
said God knows already, why tell Him ? The 
same objection would apply to many a 
request on earth. (2) It is said God 
foresees, why try to influence what He knows 
is sure to be? ‘This objection applies to all 
our actions ; to follow out this we should not 
only not pray, but also never do anything. 
We are in face of a mystery. A little 
humility and obedience to revelation helps 
us out. It has been truly said that when a 
practical and a speculative truth are in 
apparent collision, we must remember our 
ignorance of a good many things, and act, 
with the knowledge which is given us, on the 
practical truth. 

Prayer, we may remember, is not to change 
the holy counsels of the Eternal, but to accom- 
plish those ends for which it is an appointed 
instrument. Anyhow, this is certain, the 
abundant promises to faithful and persevering 
prayer are kept, and—where God sees it to be 
good for us—they are kept to the letter. The 
following are examples which come within 
the knowledge of the writer of this paper. 

A family, consisting of a number of 
children, had been brought up by parents who 
had very “free” ideas as to the divine 
revelation and the teaching of the Church. 
The children, varying in age from seven or 
eight, to one or two and twenty years, had, 
one way or another, been aroused to the 
teaching of Scripture and desired to be 
baptized. The father point-blank refused 
to permit it. The older members of the 
family consulted a clergyman. He felt 
strongly the force of the fifth command- 
ment and advised them not to act in haste, 
to realise that difficulties do frequently arise 
from conflicting duties, and above all to pray. 
The clergyman asked a number of devout 
Christians to make the matter a subject of 
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prayer. They did. In about three weeks the 
father called upon this very clergyman and 
asked him to baptize his children. The 
clergyman expressed his astonishment, be- 
lieving that he was opposed to it. The 
father answered that that was true but he 
had changed his mind. He could not say 
precisely why, but he thought his children 
ought to be baptized. ‘Chey were, and he, 
by his own wish, was present and most 
devout at the administration of the sacra- 
ment of baptism. 

A few years ago, a clergyman in Lon- 
don had been invited to visit a friend for 
one night in the country in order to meet 
an old friend whom he had not seen 
for long. It was bitter winter weather and 
he decided not to go. Walking his parish 
in the afternoon, he believed that a voice 
three times urged him to go. He hurriedly 
changed his arrangements and went. The 
snow was tremendously deep and the house 
of his friend, some miles from the railway 
station, was reached with difficulty. In 
the course of the night the clergyman was 
roused from sleep by the butler, who begged 
him to go and visit a groom in the service 
of the family, who was ill and “ like to die.” 
Crossing a field path with difficulty, as the 
snow was very deep, they reached the poor 
man’s house. He had been in agony of 
mind and longed to see a clergyman. When 
it was found iinpossible to fetch the nearest 
clergyman, owing to the impassable state of 
the roads, he had prayed earnestly that one 
might be sent to him. The poor fellow died 
in the clergyman’s arms in the early morn- 
ing, much comforted and in great peace. 

A strangely similar case happened 
more recently. An American gentleman 
travelling in Europe was taken suddenly and 
seriously ill in one of our northern towns. 
The day before this happened, a clergyman, 
who was at a distance in the country, was 
seized with a sudden and unaccountable 
desire to visit this very town. He had no 
idea why, but prayed for guidance in the 
matter, and finally felt convinced that he 
must go. Having stayed the night there 
he was about to return home, rather inclined 
to think himself a very foolish person, when 
a waiter in the hotel brought him an Ameri- 
can lady’s card and said that the lady wished 
to see him. He was the only English 
clergyman of whom she and her husband 
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had any knowledge. They had happened to 
hear him preach in America. She had no 
idea where he lived, but when her husband 
was taken ill she and her daughter had 
prayed that he might be sent to them. On 
inquiry, strange to say, he was found to be 
in the hotel, and was able to render some 
assistance to the poor sufferer, who died in a 
few hours, and 
to his surviving 
and mourning 
relatives. 

A still more 
striking in- 
stance, per- 
haps, is as fol- 
lows: Some 
years ago in 
London a 
clergyman had 
succeeded, with 
the help of 
some friends, 
in opening a 
“home” in 
the suburbs to 


meet some 
special mission 
needs. It was 


necessary to 
support it by 
charity. For 
some time all 
went well. The 
home at last, 
however, _ be- 
came even 
more necessary 
and more filled 
with inmates, 
whilst sub- 
scriptions did 
not increase 
but rather 
slackened. The 
lady in charge wrote to the clergyman as to 
her needs, and especially drew his attention to 
the fact that £40 was required immediately 
to meet the pressing demand of a tradesman. 
The clergyman himself was excessively poor, 
and he knew not to whom to turn in the 
emergency. He at once went and spent an 
hour in prayer. He then left his house and 
walked slowly along the streets thinking with 
himself how he should act. Passing up 
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Regent Street, a carriage drew up in front of 
Madame Elise’s shop, just as he was passing. 
Out of the carriage stepped a handsomely 
dressed lady. “Mr. So-and-so, I think,” 
she said when she sawhim. ‘ Yes, madam,” 
he answered, raising his hat. She drew an 
envelope from her pocket and handed it to 
him, saying: “ You have many calls upon 
your charity, 
you will know 
what to do with 
that.’”’ The 
envelope con- 
tained a Bank 
of England 
note for £50. 
The whole 
thing hap- 
pened in a 
much shorter 
time than it 
can be related ; 
he passed on 
up the street, 
she passed into. 
the shop. Who 
she was he did 
not know, and 
never since has 
he learnt. The 
threatening 
creditor was 
paid. The 
* home re- 
ceived further 
help and did 
its work well. 
Another ex- 
ample is of 
a different 
kind. <A _per- 
son of real 
earnestness in 
religious ques- 
tions, and one 
who gave time and strength for advancing the 
kingdom of God, some years ago became rest- 
less and unsatisfied in spiritual matters, failing 
to enjoy peaceful communion with God, and 
generally upset and uneasy. The advice 
of a good clergyman was asked, and after 
many conversations on the subject, he urged 
steady earnest prayer for light, and agreed 
himself to make the matter a subject of 
prayer. Within a fortnight, after an earnest 
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midday prayer, it was declared by this 
troubled soul that it had been clearly borne 
in upon the mind that the sacrament of 
baptism had never been received. Enquiry 
was made, and after much careful investiga- 
tion it was found that, while every other 
member of a large family had been baptized, 
in this case the sacrament had been neglected 
owing to the death of the mother, and the 
child being committed to the care of a some- 
what prejudiced relative. 
question was forthwith baptized, and imme- 
diately there was peace and calmness of 
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mind and a sense of quiet communion with 
God. 

Instances of this kind might be multiplied, 
but these are, perhaps, sufficient. ‘In every- 
thing,” says the Apostle, “by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving (the Eucharist) 
let your requests be made known unto God.” 
“Cast all your care upon Him, for He 
careth for you.” The power of the “ prayer 
of faith ” is astonishing in its efficacy, if souls 
will only put forth that power. I am able 
to guarantee, from personal knowledge, the 
truth and accuracy of the above instances, 





\ 
I 
™ dj F all the women in the 
2 Flowery Kingdom, few 
have passed _ through 


deeper waters than I 
have, though fewer still, 
I fear, have had the arm 
that has been mine to 
lean upon. 

My father was a squire in a village about 
a month’s journey from here. So long is it 
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‘* Those who have not tasted the bitterest of life's bitters, 
Can never appreciate the sweetest of life’s sweets. 


” 


Chinese Saying. 


since I stayed there, and so many have been 
the troubles through which I have passed 
since then, that even the name of the village 
is gone from me. I believe I could remem- 
ber it, if I saw the characters for it, they 
were graven upon a great rock on a moun- 
tain, at the foot of which the village nestled. 
They could be seen from our windows, and 
you know the saying : 
‘* The spoken words are like the wind, 
They pass and leave no mark behind, 


But written words leave scars like flame, 
Engraved for ever they remain.” 


































I can remember, though, the great Stone- 
Slab House in which the first ten years of 
my‘ childhood were spent, especially the 
view on which I used to gaze from the 
‘window of my mother’s apartment is im- 
pressed upon my memory. 

The mountain, shaped like a_ tiger 
about to spring, and a row of low hills 
whose peaks bore a strange resemblance to 
the nose, lips and chin of a man lying with 
face turned up towards the Khe-beng star. 

Whenever I shut my eyes, I can see it 
just as it used to appear when the sun went 
down and I was awaiting the footsteps of 
my father, ere he returned from the walk 
through the plantations of pine-apples and 
sugar-canes, which he always took in the 
third watch of the day. Ah, up that moun- 
tain we fled, and took refuge amongst its 
cliffs, shortly after my father brought home 
a number of books, of which this is one. 


So saying, she drew from her sleeve a 
well-worn, much-rubbed book which she 
passed to me. It was so grimy and worn 
with constant fingering, that I had much 
ado to recognise it as a copy of the Gospel 
of St. John. 


Ah, those books, those books, they 
eventually led hundreds to forsake their 
homes and flee to the mountains. Though, 
I could not have been much more than nine 
years old at the time, yet I well remember 
the day when they were brought. 

A great feast had been given in the 
village on the preceding day, and a theatre 
was erected before my father’s house, to 
which all the neighbours crowded; in con- 
nection with the feast, which was in honour 
of Tho-ti-Kong, a tax was levied on the in- 
habitants of the village; some one, I think, 
refused to pay his share, which led to a 
dispute among the parties concerned, and 
my father was called in to give judgment; 
the man alleged that he did not pay the 
amount due because he believed the doctrine 
of some books that he had bought froma 
roadside pedlar. It was in some such way 
as that, though I do not know the exact 
details, that the books fell into my father’s 
hands. 

During the next month he seemed to me 
to do little else but read them. After that 
he untied their bindings and gave them out 
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leaf by leaf to my brothers and some of the 
poorer scholars of the village in order that 
they might copy them, and even I was 
allowed to help bind the new copies. All 
this time my mother offered incense to the 
idols regularly, and taught me how to do 
them reverence, and my honoured father saw 
that bowls of rice and cups of tea were placed 
before the tablets of our ancestors with due 
respect and proper ceremonies. About this 
time, however, he used to stand and gaze 
with a puzzled, abstracted air in front of the 
idol cabinet. One day, after a long con- 
sultation with my mother, he called me into 
his reception room, saying he wished to hear 
what progress I had made in my studies. I 
gladly brought my “ Advice to the Dwellers 
in the Inner Apartments,” and turning my 
back to him repeated the last ten pages I 
had learnt with the aid of my youngest brother. 
He was greatly pleased, and then said he had 
a new lesson for me, and he would teach me 
it himself. I remember that lesson well, for 
he not only taught me the character sounds 
but also translated it for me into the collo- 
quial. He did not let me go until I had 
mastered it in both, and could repeat it in 
either at his command. He then gave me 
the paper telling me to look it over, and on 
the following evening he would examine me 
again. 1 was so delighted at being able to 
repeat this lesson in both ways, that I never 
once thought of the meaning of the words I 
was learning till the cool of the next evening 
while I was sitting in the garden waiting for 
my father. His old master came in and 
tarried for him also. He asked me what I 
was reading, and heard my lesson, but I 
could tell from his expression something 
annoyed him. So I timidly inquired if I 
had said it rightly. He answered “ yes,” but 
did not offer to return it me. When my 
father came, after the usual questions, I 
heard him say, “‘ Why are you teaching your 
Golden Flowers (daughter) not to bow down 
nor worship anything in heaven above or 
earth below.” I did not hear my father’s 
answer, but began to think over the words I 
had been so industriously repeating. The 
result was that I ran to my mother exclaim- 
ing : 
“« Siong-te si chit e bo nng e ;” 
*¢ Head above all is one, not two, nor a 
dozen.” 
“What does the lesson mean a-nia 
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(mother) ? If there be but one Siong-te, how 
is it we have Giok-ong Siong-te, Tho-te- 
Kong Siong-te, and scores of others ?” 

My mother made me sit down beside her 
and then said : 

** What else does the lesson teach Chin- 
Chu (for my name was Pearl of price in those 
happy days, not Cabbage as it is to-day) ?” 

“ Must not make any graven image of 
things above, of things below, of things be- 
neath to fall down to worship,” I repeated 
slowly and wonderingly, “But we do 
mother.” 

« Did, little one, but run away, and you 
shall hear all about it when your father tells 
the others.” 

‘‘ About what, mother?” But she only 
smiled a rather sad smile and shook her 
head, then sent me away to play. I went 
slowly and thoughtfully towards the common 
dining-room, in which was placed the cabinet 
containing the idols and the ancestral 
tablets. 

“ Siong-te si chit e, Siong-te si chit-e,” I 
repeated, as I raised a puzzled face towards 
the shelf on which stood the huge gilt beings 





“* Used to stand with a puzzled, abstracted air”’ 
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which had always been the greatest. bugbears 
of my infancy. The gods were gone, gone, 
and in their stead was a scroll bearing the 
words I had repeated to my mother. Late 
that night my father assembled all the house- 
hold including my mother’s slaves and the 
members of the clan that dwelt in the out- 
buildings. When they were all gathered 
together, he talked to them for a long time. 
I did not then understand all he said, but I 
knew afterwards that he was telling them the 
story that you have just told to me, Konia, 
the story of the life, the crossing to the older 
generation, and the returning therefrom of 
the great go-between, Ia-so Ki-to. 

The next day, a number of the literati 
came to a feast given by my father. I do 
not know what occasioned it, but many went 
away looking very angry. That evening, after 
the household had again assembled, my father 
broke the idols into fragments, and then 
taking a bowl of water he dipped his hand 
in it and laid it all wet on my brother’s fore- 
head, saying, ‘‘ Using the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 1 bestow upon 
you this washing ceremony.” He did this 
to both my youngest brothers, and then said, 
‘‘T leave my elder sons to follow the dictates 
of their own hearts. They have passed the ‘ 
age of boyhood and must reason for them- 
’ He then took the bowl and came 
.towards the lattice work that separated the 
women’s apartments from the men’s, and 
entering performed the same rite over my 
motherand myself. I was terribly frightened 
and longed to scream, but mother kept me 
quiet. Father then returned to the reception 
hall and knelt down. Most of the people 
did the same, while he prayed to the God of 
heaven whom he called Father. 

After that day I noticed with sorrow and 
a pain at my heart, that father’s friends 
among the literati seldom came to call upon 
nim, and when they did come, it was no 
longer to ask his counsel or advice, but to 
argue with, and often times abuse him. 

During the next few months my beloved 
parent spent much time and labour in teach- 
ing us the new doctrines ; he insisted on all 
his children learning to read the books he 
brought home, and it was his custom to 
hear us repeat them to him before the lan- 
terns were lighted. All, save my two eldest 
brothers, who were young men, to my sur- 
prise, he did not command, but requested 





selves.’ 
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them to read and study these strange 
classics, and encouraged them to tell him 
their opinions of the doctrines contained 
therein. My mother, too, took infinite pains 
to master the simplest of these books, which 
gave him great pleasure. 

The difference in my father himself pained 
me; he had always been a proud man, 
rather haughty than otherwise in his bearing 
towards inferiors, and walked with the air of 
a prince ; and I had been so proud of him. 
Now he was meek and gentle asa slave. I 
did not like it. 

About this time, at one of the evening 
assemblies, my brother, father’s second son, 
rose and requested that the washing cere- 
mony might be bestowed on him also. He 
had scarcely resumed his seat ere man after 
man rose, and made the same request, own- 
ing their allegiance to the Jesus doctrines, 
and assuming their determination to abide 
by the teaching of the Jesus classics. 

Father fell on his knees, I remember, and 
in a broken voice confessed his sins and the 
sins of those assembled with him. 

It did not please me. My father was 
good, and I knew it, so I shouted, “ You 
are a good man, venerable father, you are 
good,” and then began to cry, as I thought 
of the breach of etiquette I had com- 
mitted. 

A day or two after that occurrence I 
noticed mother spent much time in weeping, 


and began to gather articles together from 
XXVI—33 





the great cabinets, and pack them into a 
small dragon box, which my father usually 
took with him when he went on a journey. 
One morning I missed the great washing-tub 
from its accustomed corner ; the embroidery 
frame and the large loom that always stood 
in the common room had vanished too. 
Mother stopped my exclamations of surprise 
with a warning gesture, and I was forced to 
restrain the tides of astonishment that over- 
wheimed me. An air of mystery brooded 
over the house, uneasy feelings haunted me, 
so that I was not very much surprised when 
late one night I was aroused by my father, 
who rolled my phe* round me, and carried 
me through our garden, through the de- 
serted courtyards, and out, out beyond the 
surrounding walls into the unknown world 
beyond, whither my footsteps had never 
strayed. He placed me in a chair that was 
in readiness upon the knees of my mother. 
The chair-bearers lifted the poles upon their 
shoulders, and away we went at a steady 
trot, away into the darkness and gloom of 
the night. I was so tired and sleepy that 
the gentle swing of the sedan soothed me, 
and I should have fallen off to sleep again, 
if my mother’s sobs had not frightened me ; 
but she put her hand over my mouth, and 
effectually silenced me whenever I attempted 


to speak. 
We had been travelling a long time 
through the blackness, that seemed to 


* A thick coverlet or padded quilt, 
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thicken and deepen around us, when sud- 
denly, borne on the breath of the night, 
came a Shrill faint cry. It appeared to come 
from far. The silence that followed was 
broken by the voice of my father. He had 
been walking close beside us, though I had 
not known it. He asked mother if she 
wished to see the end. She must have 
signified assent, though she did not speak, 
for the bearers stopped, and she got out. 
Father carried me, for my “golden lilies ” 
prevented my walking. Mother, leaning on 
my brother’s shoulder, crept slowly by his 
side. Naught could I see, till we left the 
shadow of the trees, and stood on a stone 
balcony, in front of an ancient temple, which, 
surrounded by its sacred grove, appeared to 
my childish eyes the very epitome and 
origin of blackness. Peeping over the bal- 
cony into the great depths below, a number 
of lights flitting to and fro greeted my aston- 
ished sight. At first I thought they were 
large fireflies, or glow-worms, till I rubbed 
my eyes, and saw they were crowds of men 
carrying torches. ‘Then I knew we must be 
upon the great mountain. The lights dashed 
hither and thither, and up and down, 
amongst the trees. They looked so pretty 
that I thought it was a play, and laughed. 
Mother would have chided me, but father 
checked her. Soon the men collected in 
one vast throng round a large building, 
evidently attempting to force their way in. 
At last they broke down the barriers that 
hindered them, then crowded in, and hurried 
out with loads of stuff which they piled in 
heaps. Jostling, pushing against each other, 
shrieking, yelling, the mob seemed to have 
gone mad. They applied torches to the 
house and to the goods piled up outside, 
but this brought prompt interference from 
men dressed in long blue robes, members of 
the literati. I recognised them at once; 
but it was not till some wretch in the grip 
of the demon of destruction managed to 
elude the vigilance of these leaders of the 
riot, and set fire to a heap of furniture and 
household stuff, which, blazing high, threw 
a lurid light upon the building, and lit up 
the heavens with a strange red glow, that I 
realised it was upon the house of my ances- 
tors, the home of my childhood, that the 
vengeance of the maddened mob was 
wreaked. 

I burst into loud wails, and beat the 


stone wall with my tiny fists in impotent 
rage, but father put his face close to mine, 
and whispered me to be still, or else our 
enemies might find us. Then we turned 
away, and that was the last time I ever saw 
Stone-Slab House. 


II 


We pushed on all that night, and by noon 
next day reached a small ruined hamlet ; it 
had been destroyed, and all the inhabitants 
slain during a great salt rebellion. The land 
upon which it stood had been bestowed 
upon my father as a reward for the bravery 
and skill he had displayed in quelling the 
outbreak. It had never been reinhabited, 
for not only was the surrounding soil bare 
and sterile, but the place was also said to be 
haunted, and under the curse of the Dragon 
of Wind and Water. 

However it was not deserted now, for 
numbers of men, many among whom I 
recognised as those who had attended the 
evening services in my father’s house, came 
forth to greet us. They led us to a small 
mud hut that had been put in order for our 
arrival. I will not dwell on this part of my 
history, sufficient to say the men worked 
well, and with the aid of fugitives, who con- 
tinually arrived, soon had the hamlet rebuilt. 

We removed to a small but better house. 
A large hall was erected in which all the 
inhabitants of the village assembled early, 
morning by morning. On every seventh 
day labour ceased, and the whole day was 
devoted to the worship of the God of 
heaven. My father and some of the other 
men would often go away for weeks at a 
stretch, taking with them the shoes and em- 
broidery done by the women, and would 
return oftentimes accompanied by men who 
like ourselves had fled from bitter persecu- 
tion, brought upon them by their belief in 
the doctrines of Jesus. 

The village increased and _ prospered, 


though no one grew rich; and every one 


seemed happy save myself. I—I hated 
it all, the place, the people, and above all, 
the new religion that had brought this change 
into my life. In the past J had been waited 
on by slaves. Now J had to husk the rice, 
prepare the potatoes, wash the clothes. In 
the past I had been used to long finger nails, 
jewelled head-dresses, silver anklets, em- 
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broidered robes. Now my finger nails were 
cut in order that I might attend to house- 
hold matters, and in a plainer garb than any 
worn by my slaves in olden days was I 
attired. In the past I had seen my father 
actually worshipped by the poor of the 
village, deferred to by all the Clan, and his 
counsel sought by members of the literati ; 
now he seemed but a working man among 
working men. I longed for the ancient 
grandeur, the wealth we had once enjoyed, 
I pined for one glimpse of the lovely garden 
in which so many happy hours of my child- 
hood had been spent. And I hated, hated 
with my whole soul the doctrines which had 
brought such penury upon us. 

One way of escape was open. I was 
betrothed, had been ever since my seventh 
year, to the eldest son of a squire in a distant 
city.. Often I wondered with dread whether 
my parents would find a way to break off 
the betrothal in spite of its being as binding 
as the marriage tie, but I never dared speak 
on the subject or hint that I knew aught 
about the matter. After I reached the age 
of fifteen, my mother alluded to the subject, 
and told me that as my father and she her- 
self dreaded my entering a heathen house- 
hold, becoming a member of a family that 
worshipped not the King of heaven, so he 
had worked and striven in order to gain the 
wherewithal to pay back the betrothal money, 
and had determined to try and break off the 
espousals, but that they thought I should be 
pleased to be consulted on the subject. 

To the utter surprise and dismay of my 
parents, I was indignant, and professed to 
be insulted at the proposal to break through 
the customs of my country. I harped on 
the fact that I was a true daughter of the 
Flowery Land, and whether the man to whom 
I was betrothed turned out an idiot or a 
leper, I would hold myself bound by the 
contract entered into on my behalf by my 
elders. 

After that, of course, nothing could be 
done. I heard no more, for it is con- 
sidered highly improper to let “ the youthful 
dwellers in the inner apartments” know 
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what arrangements are pending relating to 
their own betrothal. 

Negotiations must have taken place be- 
tween the two families, for in a short time 
we removed to a house hired by my father 
in a city distant some thirty 4% from the 
hamlet in which we had taken refuge. Here 
we stayed during a period extending over 
several months. Now my nails were allowed 
to grow long, and each day my mother with 
the aid of some hired women and myself cut 
out, made and embroidered, over two hun- 
dred robes. My trousseau I knew—though 
not a word was said to me on the subject. 

We worked desperately, and about ten 
days before my sixteenth birthday all was 
done. Mytrousseau and jewellery were packed 
into red dragon boxes. ‘Twenty-seven were 
needed to hold the wardrobe that my mother 
gave me. In my wedding outfit were in- 
cluded four large washing tubs, a red and 
gold embroidery frame, thick wadded cover- 
lets embroidered in silks of all the colours 
of the rainbow, splendid wooden pillows and 
vases of jade and ebony. It took thirty to 
forty men to carry my bridal gifts and trous- 
seau. Truly, my father and mother spared 
no pains to send me to the house of my 
mother-in-law, surrounded by all the pomp 
that befitted our old estate. 

The evening before the eventful day, on 
which I was to enter the bridal chair, I was 
washed in water in which twelve kinds of 
flowers had been steeped. I remember the 
feeling of excitement that pervaded the 
household, and the pained expression on the 
faces of my father and mother. 

After I retired, the sound of their voices 
reached me till far into the night. I knew 
they were asking the God of heaven to care 
for me. I did not want to remember Him, 
and hoped He would forget me. A voice 
within my soul told me IT had thwarted the 
wishes of my parents, and this I endeavoured 
to stifle by persuading myself that I was 
acting as a daughter of China should act, 
and following in the footsteps of my favourite 
heroines. 

(To be continued) 














HINTS TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


By THE Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A., CuapLain To H.M. Forces 


. E who opens a school,” says Victor 
Hugo, “closes a prison.” Wise 
teachers are the spiritual fathers 
and mothers of the human race. 

The Jewish Rabbis had so profound a sense 
of the dignity of instruction, that they tell 
how once, when all the greatest priests and 
Pharisees had vainly prayed for rain in the 
time of drought, at last one man arose, who 
was humble and poorly dressed, and no 
sooner had he prayed than the heavens 
became black with clouds and the rain fell. 
“Who art thou,” they asked, “whom God 
hath thus answered?” “Iam a teacher of 
little children.” Comparatively little can be 
done to change the settled habits of adults, 
but the tree will grow as the twig is bent, and 
almost anything can be made of children if 
rightly managed. 

If the work of ordinary teaching ought to 
be thus highly esteemed, what shall we say of 
that of the Sunday school teachers who 
undertake to guide the development of the 
spiritual, heavenly side of their scholar’s 
nature? Shall we not say that their work is 
the highest possible—that when they are 
worthy of their holy calling they are obeying 
the command of their Saviour—“ Feed my 
lambs,” and shall receive the reward 
promised to those who turn many to 
righteousness ? 

It is true that there are some Sunday 
school teachers who do not deserve the 
name. These are they who take up the 
work because they have nothing else to do 
or because they have failed at most other 
things. ‘Teachers who have not their hearts 
in the work do far more harm than good. 
Their want of zeal chills the school they 
attend, and their irregular habits destroy its 
discipline. Most of those, however, who 
engage in the responsible task of Sunday 
school teaching are, we trust, of an opposite 
kind, and some of these may think that the 
following hints are not unworthy of their 
attention. 

And first, I would say, be regular in your 
attendance. When a teacher absents himself 
because he is a little out of sorts, or rather 
because he is like the schoolboy who wrote 


home that he felt indisposed for every kind of 
exertion, he strains and puts out of order 
the machinery of a school. And it is almost 
better not to come at all than to come late. 
The whole school is disturbed by the fidget- 
ing and talking that go on in a class until the 
unpunctual teacher appears. Punctuality is 
a kind of politeness about which too many 
are indifferent. A man who sought employ- 
ment as a clerk in a certain association 
presented himself before the directors. The 
chairman said, “There is no use troubling you 
any longer, because you are unpunctual and 
will not suit us.” “I am only five minutes 
after the hour appointed,” remonstrated the 
candidate. ‘ Yes,” replied the chairman, 
“but you have kept twelve of us waiting for 
five minutes, and twelve times five are sixty, 
and sixty minutes are an hour. I wish you 
good morning.” 

But there is little use in a teacher coming 
in time and every time if he come unpre- 
pared. He should prepare himself by 
asking God to make him worthy of his holy 
task and give him right words to speak to 
his scholars. Then he should prepare the 
lesson by reading about it and much more 
by thinking about it. Anecdotes and illus- 
trations should be searched for to make the 
subject plain, but care must be taken not to 
fall into a state of anecdotage, and not to use 
anecdotes that are manifestly false and 
palpably absurd. 

And here let us say that no book contains 
more interesting stories than the Bible and 
that the best commentary on the Bible is the 
Bible itself. When I get puzzled by the 
long-winded contradictory comments of com- 
mentators I gladly take refuge in my reference 
Bible. 

When a lesson is prepared in this way the 
class gives little or no trouble. Nine times 
out of ten when scholars are inattentive, it is 
because teachers give them nothing to attend 
to. Certainly discipline is never maintained 
by shouting at children and saying, “ How 
dare you do this and that?” Here as in so 
many other cases, manner is almost every- 
thing. Much is done by the eye. A girl is 


reading a love-letter under a desk or showing. 
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some new piece of finery to a companion, 
the teacher looks at her, not with a frown, 
but with sad loving eyes, and the girl not 
only comes to her senses but waits after 
school and in floods of tears—we are not 
speaking of an imaginary case—tells the 
teacher that she is so sorry and hopes that 
she did not vex her very much. 

Of course the only way to learn to manage 
and teach children is to become a student 
of human nature. ‘The teacher should en- 
deavour by all the means in his power, and 
particularly by encouraging their confidence, 
to obtain an intimate knowledge of the 
character and disposition of his scholars. 
And as men of science tell us that we cannot 
understand any specimen without knowing 
its habitat and environment, we ought to see 
our Sunday school scholars at home and 
note the surroundings of their lives. When 
they or their near relations are ill we should 
visit them. If we do this they will under- 
stand us better on Sunday, and will not be 
able to say what the parishioners of a clergy- 
man, who never visited but spent all his time 
composing learned sermons, said—that he was 
“invisible all the week and incomprehensible 
on Sunday.” 

Very often teachers are incomprehensible 
because their lessons are above the heads of 
their pupils. If their scholars were giraffes 
they might reach them, but being only lambs 
they cannot. Explanations ought to be 
given of the commonest words and most 
fundamental articles of the faith, for it is 
seldom that you can safely take for granted that 
your scholars know anything. I once asked 
some children, who were between ten and 
sourteen years of age, what it was that 
Easter commemorated, and though it was in 
Christian England, not one of them could 
tell me. On another occasion, I asked 
“Who was Pontius Pilate?” and received 
for answer, ‘“‘God’s own Son.” I find that 
few know the meaning of even such a simple 
clause in the Apostle’s Creed as “ Suffered 
under Pontius Pilate.” Several times big 
children have explained to me that Pontius 
Pilate was nailed on the top of a cross and 
the Saviour underneath. If great care be 
not taken, however, explanations may darken 
counsel and raise difficulties which had not 
been felt. A mother who was reading to 
her little boy stopped every now and then to 
explain and to ask him if he understood 





what was read. ‘Yes, Mummy,” he replied, 
“when you don’t explain.” 

Genius has been defined as “long 
patience” and this definition would suit 
equally well good teaching. If in instructing 
a child you are vexed with it for want of 
adroitness, try, if you have never tried before, 
to write with your left hand, and remember 
that a child is all left hand. ‘Why do you 
tell that blockhead the same thing twenty 
times over?” asked some one of Mrs. Wesley, 
the mother of John and Charles Wesley, 
when she was teaching one of her children. 
‘“‘Because,” was the reply, “if I had told him 
only nineteen times I should have lost all 
my labour.” 

It is of course in teaching very young 
children that patience as well as sympathy 
and tact are most required. Some are 
almost insulted when they are given a class 
of infants to teach, but they should consider 
it a high honour. While any one with 
industry, a good memory, and a fair amount 
of brains, can teach children nearly grown 
up, there are not many who possess such 
gifts of mind and temper as enable them to 
deal wisely with little children, to develop 
their intellect and mould their characters. 
Infant education should be considered the 
highest branch of the profession of teaching. 
The worse the material, the greater the skill 
of the worker. 

If hope is a grace that is required by all 
teachers this is particularly the case with 
those who teach in Sunday schools. Some 
great luminaries of the law have honoured 
themselves by being Sunday school teachers, 
and the following is told of the late Mr. 
Justice Denman. One of his Sunday school 
scholars was a lad of much mental ability, 
but little moral control. Mr. Denman, as 
he was then known, was advised to get rid 
of so mischievous a pupil. Instead of so 
doing, however, he took him into his office. 
The boy turned out to be a thief, and Mr. 
Denman was forced to dismiss him for the 
third offence. He had been given money to 
pay bills and had appropriated it to his own 
use. For some months the boy was lost 
sight of. Then he returned to Mr. Denman’s 
office. He brought back the £2 that he had 
stolen, said that he had earned it, that he 
had taken passage for Australia and wanted 
to know what he could do to show his 
gratitude for the great patience that had 
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been exercised towards him. ‘You may do 
this for me,” said Mr. Denman, tossing some 
papers across the table. ‘Go out and pay 
these bills for me.” The poor fellow, quite 
overcome, went and paid the bills, brought 
back the receipts, and sailed for his New 
World. 

A certain tribe was thus described by a 
traveller :—“‘ Manners they have none, and 
their customs are beastly.” We cannot pass 
a Board School when the children are 
coming out or going in without being 
reminded of this description. As_ their 
manners are so much neglected in week-day 
schools, it becomes all the more necessary to 
attend to them in Sunday schools. It is im 
possible to be a true Christian and not to be 
a true gentleman or gentlewoman, and as 
children are very imitative they will learn 
good manners if an example be set to them. 
The elder boys, when they gather round 
their lady teacher, draw refinement from 
mere contact with her gentle voice and 
manners, refinement that will colour their 
home lives and their intercourse with 
sweethearts and wives and daughters. 
They gradually learn to yield to her 
soft but queenly influence, and to be 
ashamed of coarse vices when they enter 
her presence. 

Anything like loud dress or loud manner 
will be felt by even the youngest child to be 
inconsistent with the character of a true 
lady. A teacher, who wore in her hat a 
whole bird, was lecturing a boy in her class 
on the enormity of taking little birds out of 
their nests. ‘Well, miss,” was the reply, 
“the mother bird won’t fret about it for you 
have got her in your hat.” 
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Two girls were sent to a clergyman to be 
instructed for confirmation. They com- 
menced proceedings by telling him what 
they were prepared to believe and what they 
would not believe, and intimated very plainly 
that they thought they knew more about every- 
thing in heaven as well as upon earth than did 
the clergyman. At last that gentleman had 
to give up the attempt to instruct these up-to- 
date young ladies. A few years ago a set of 
simple questions were issued in America to 
various schools. Over a thousand children 
sent in answers. ‘These were tabulated, and 
it was observed that the children below ten 
years of age in their answers gave plain, 
simple statements, but from the age of 
thirteen upwards answers would often be 
prefaced by “The Bible says so and so,” or 
“We are told so and so,” showing that the 
answerers were beginning to think for them- 
selves and have their doubts on these 
subjects. The task of teaching children at 
this stage of growth is a very delicate one. 
No general rules can be laid down except 
perhaps one, and that is never to tell a child 
that a thing is true which we ourselves 
believe to be false. There are a few common- 
sense principles about the nature and inter- 
pretation of the Bible which, when carefully 
taught, may ward off many of the sceptical 
objections which the children are sure to 
hear later on. 

But, after all, the thing that best 
strengthens their faith, and has the greatest 
influence for good on Sunday school 
scholars, is the consistent Christian life of 
their teachers. On the other hand, the 
worst thing that can possibly be done is to 
teach cream and live skim milk. 





THE DEAN OF ST. DAVID'S 
(THE VERY REV. DAVID HOWELL, B.D., F.S.A.) 


By F. E. HAMER 


HE Denbighshire village of Gresford, 
of which Dean Howell has been 
the vicar for six years, is quite an 
ideal country parish—attractive in its 

physical features, restful almost to the point 





of sleepiness, and blessed with most of the 
elements that give to rural life its charm. On 
one side of the road stands the well-propor- 
tioned parish church; on the other is the 
vicarage, a pleasant retreat, screened from 

















(From a photograph by Stanley Hurst, Wrexham) 








GRESFORD VICARAGE 


view by shrubs and trees. From its grounds 
you hear nothing but the song of birds and 
the rustle of waving trees ; from its windows 
you look upon a mass of soft foliage, broken 
only by a stretch of blue sky above, or by 
the gorgeous blossoms on the fruit trees. And 
if the village be an ideal one, not less striking 
and typical of the best traditions of clerical 
life is its incumbent. In Dean Howell’s 
presence one instinctively thinks of Oliver 
Goldsmith’s creation—a young man no longer 
in years, yet with the physical vigour, the 
mental elasticity, and the plentiful good 
humour of comparative youth ; a striking set 
of features, fringed by white locks, that would 
be sure to attract attention, whether in pulpit 
or drawing-room ; an easy flow of speech 
that becomes animated in conversation, and 
must inevitably break into eloquence in 
public discourse ; and a plain heartiness of 
manner that makes one instantly feel at 
home. 

When I met the Dean he had just returned 
from his installation at St. David’s. Naturally, 
we talked about his promotion, which had 
brought him the warm congratulations of all 


classes of his countrymen. “It was not,” 
said the Dean, ‘without much hesitation 
that I accepted the offer of the Deanery, for 
I am bound by very strong ties to Gresford, 
to North Wales generally, and especially to 
parochial work, in which I have spent forty 
years,and beeneminentlyhappy. Mydecision, 
however, was finally formed by the conviction 
that change of work and relaxation-from the 
incessant strain of parochial duties would 
enable me to find leisure for literary, evange- 
listic, and other work which, if it please God, 
may extend and prolong my usefulness in the 
service of my Church and country. I must 
also confess that the venerable associations 
of the cathedral church of St. David’s, and 
even the isolation of the place—though this 
latter has obvious disadvantages—have real 
attractions for me.” 

Then the Dean’s future policy was referred 
to—his attitude towards the much discussed 
question of introducing Welsh services in the 
Cathedral, and towards the more general 
aspects of ecclesiastical life in Wales. Con- 
trasting the condition of things now with 
what it was when he entered the ministry, he 
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said: ‘*The Church in Wales has, since I 
was ordained, greatly improved her outward 
organisation, enlarged her boundaries, brought 
her ministrations more generally within reach 
of the masses, and become more active in 
the discharge of her duties. But in my 
opinion her vital need is a due realisation of, 
and a more passionate thirst for, the welfare 
of souls. The future of the Church in 
Wales will, under God, depend largely upon 
the attitude adopted, first of all, towards her 
own faithful people, then towards Noncon- 
formists, and lastly and especially towards 
that large fraction which owes no allegiance 
to any Christian creed. Her heart should 
beat in sympathy with the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the people, whether national, social, 
or educational ; she should minister to the 
people in a perfectly congenial spirit ; she 
must be a strong and sympathetic leader, not 
a feeble follower, still less a cynical critic ; she 
must preach the simple truths of the Gospel 
without compromise, and must rely for her 
strength, not upon her political position, or 
her prescriptive rights, or her venerable his- 
tory, important as these may be, but above 
all upon her present usefulness, and upon the 
indwelling presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

The relations between Dean Howell and 
Nonconformists have always been so cordial, 
that I ventured to ask for the secret of his 
success. ‘ There is,” he replied, “ no special 
secret to disclose. I have always urged that 
the Church’s attitude towards Dissent and 
Dissenters should be one of friendliness, 
consideration, courtesy, and sympathy—not, 
of course, with their position as Dissenters 
from the Church, or with the opinions in 
which they differ from the Church, but with 
their general efforts to arrest the progress of 
irreligion, and to promote the moral, social, 
and intellectual welfare of the community. 
We should not shrink from criticising when 
the interests of truth demand it, but it should 
be done in a distinctly Christian spirit, and 
with the consciousness of our own faults and 
failings. In our attitude towards Dissent we 
should never lose sight of three facts—first, 
its origin was largely due to the neglect, 
apathy, and worldliness of the Church ; 
secondly, the Church even to-day is inade- 
quately equipped to meet the needs of all 
the population; thirdly, it is said that at 
present there are no fewer than 500,000, or 


nearly one-third, of the whole population of 
Wales outside of all religious ministrations.” 

From this subject to that of disestablish- 
ment and Church reform, was but a short 
step. ‘ My views on these points,” said the 
Dean, “are shortly those of Arnold, Kingsley, 
and Stanley. I have never wavered in my 
belief as to the duty of the nation in its 
corporate capacity to profess and protect 
religion, or as to the advantage of having an 
established ministry in every parish, main- 
tained to some extent independently of volun- 
tary contributions. If disestablishment, how- 
ever, comes, it will come, in my opinion, not 
so much from external opposition, but chiefly 
as the result of internal dissension, lawless- 
ness, disobedience to authority, and the 
efforts made to get behind the Reformation. 
It is this which is steadily paralysing the dis- 
cipline of the Church, and disintegrating its 
forces. For purposes of Church defence we 
ought to rely, naming them in order of im- 
portance, upon the cultivation of the spiritual 
life of pastor and people, parochial work, in- 
struction in the history and past work of the 
Church, and the use of the platform and the 
press to correct misrepresentations, and to 
spread information.” 

It is no secret that many religious leaders 
view with anxiety, if not misgiving, the 
probable effect upon religious faith in Wales 
of the splendid system of intermediate and 
university education with which Wales, under 
recent legislation, has been provided, and on 
this point the Dean offered some practical 
observations. “There are those,” he readily 
admitted, “who believe that the centre of 
gravity, as regards religious life in Wales, is 
being transferred from the preacher to the 
professor, from the pulpit to the class-room, 
and that education, not religion, is to be the 
paramount power in the Wales of the future. 
A great change is unquestionably coming over 
the Principality, which will involve serious 
readjustments if only because education is at 
present largely absorbing the zeal and enthu- 
siasm of the people. But the remedy is not 
farto seek. It is to see that the pulpit keeps 
pace with the intelligence and progress of 
the times. My oft-repeated opinion, as far 
as the Church is concerned, is that candidates 
for Holy Orders should take their arts courses 
at the Welsh University colleges, as so many 
Nonconformist students now do, and that St. 
David’s College at Lampeter with its endow- 
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ments should be used for special training and 
preparation for ministerial work at the least 
possible cost to the students. But to return 
to the general question, the attitude of the 
Church towards the county schools and 
national colleges, as towards all other national 
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institutions, should be one of sympathy and 
co-operation.” 

From the discussion of these problems we 
turned to matters of a more personal cha- 
racter, and the Dean recounted many in- 
teresting reminiscences. Like the new 
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Bishop of St. David’s, Dean Howell comes 
of Nonconformist stock—a fact which helps 
to explain the drift of his views and sym- 
pathies. His father—Mr. Howell of Pencoed 
—was a leading deacon with the Calvinistic 
Methodists ; his brother occupies the same 
office to-day, and his sister became the wife 
of the late Dr. Saunders, one of the foremost 
Methodist preachers. The Dean was born 
in 1831, and, coming early under the influ- 
ence of Archdeacon Griffiths, he decided to 
enter the Church, and has never once re- 
gretted his choice. The most important 
periods of his clerical life were those spent 
at Cardiff and Wrexham—days full of hard 
work, and full, too, of happiness and success, 
for it was in those centres that the Dean 
made his reputation as preacher and pastor. 
In 1885 he was appointed Prebendary of 
Meliden and Canon of St. Asaph, and four 
years later Archdeacon of Wrexham. 

Unlike the majority of his countrymen 
Dean Howell is no party politician. It is not 
because there is no opening, for any party or 
candidate would welcome as of untold value 
the Dean’s influence and eloquence ; nor 
because there is no temptation, for Mr. 
Tudor Howell sits for the Denbigh Boroughs, 
and the coldest politician could hardly watch 
with indifference the candidature of a son; 
nor yet because the Dean has no political 
instinct, for, as he tells you with a smile, 
«¢ When at Cardiff I took a very active interest 
in political work. But the fact is, as one 
gets older, one longs more and more to be 
at peace with all men. Besides, my work in 
life is that of a parish priest ; to that I have 
ever desired to dedicate myself, and since 
leaving Cardiff in 1875 I have taken no 
share in party politics. The motto of my 
ministerial life has been, ‘Grace be with all 
them that love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity.’ My endeavour has been to unite 
depth and breadth of conviction with—I will 
not say a toleration, for I dislike the word if 
only because it implies superiority and con- 
descension, but with a hearty and ungrudging 
appreciation of the good work of others. 
And might I add a word in praise of our 
parochial organisation? The first need of 
the Church is to engage in parochial work 
with diligence, and in a conciliatory disposi- 
tion, making no distinction between Con- 
formists and Nonconformists, between rich 
and poor. If that is done, our old parochial 


system has in it all you need for the work of 
a Christian pastor.” 

* Do I think that the day for preaching 
has passed away? No, indeed!” with an 
emphasis there was no mistaking. ‘ Wher- 
ever I go, I find the appetite for preaching 
as. keen now as ever ; but then, of course, it 
depends upon the preacher, upon the esti- 
mate hewhas of his vocation, and upon the 
pains he bestows upon his work. Do I 
preach extempore? Never, as a rule. I 
write my sermons out in full, and I strongly 
advise young preachers, especially those 
naturally fluent in speech, to do the same, 
for that very facility of speech may become 
a tremendous snare, and may lead to a man, 
who has the elements of a thinker in him, 
degenerating into a mere chatterer. ‘ By all 
means,’ I would say to young preachers, 
‘write your sermons, and do not be afraid 
of taking too much trouble and thought 
about matter, construction, and delivery.’ 
Is preaching a nervous strain upon me? 
Not now. It was years ago a serious strain, 
but one outgrows it in timc, and learns to do 
things more smoothly.” 

The Dean is a steadfast believer in hard 
work and regular habits. Early to bed and 
early to rise is a vital part of his creed ; in 
fact, the bulk of his day’s study is completed 
before the average dweller in town has made 
a start. “I generally rise about half-past 
five, summer and winter alike. I at once 
light my little stove, and by the time I am 
dressed the water is boiling. I make myself 
a cup of coffee, then go down to the study, 
and have a couple of hours of absolute peace 
for work. ‘There is no time for study like 
the early morning, when the mind is fresh 
and keen. I make it a rule, too, to retire 
early, and rarely remain up after ten o’clock. 
I think I am healthier and stronger now 
than I have been for forty years past.” 

I asked the Dean what men and books 
had specially influenced him. His father 
and Archdeacon Griffiths are the two that 
stand out most conspicuously in his memory. 
** As to books,” he continued, “next to the 
Book of Books I have been influenced in 
theology by St. Augustine among the 
ancients, and by J. B. Mozley among the 
moderns, but above all by Bishop Pearson on 
the Creed, which many years ago I digested 
more thoroughly than any book of the kind, 
and it has been the backbone of my theology 
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ever since. Devotionally the works of 
Bishop Huntington and the writings of the 
late Rev. George Bowen of Bombay have 
been helpful. In fiction Charles Reade and 
George Eliot are my favourites; in English 
poetry Tennyson and Whittier; in Welsh 
Islwyn, Alun, and Dafydd ab Gwilym.” 

“ And your favourite hobby?” I asked. 
“T have none in the usual sense of the 
word. Years ago, when I suffered much 
from brain fag, I was advised to adopt some 
pastime or hobby, to take one, so to speak, 
out of oneself; but I find my recreation in an 
intense love of children, of dumb creatures, 
especially dogs, and of music, though in no 
sense a trained musician. That dear old 
dog, whose portrait you see yonder, un- 
doubtedly helped to prolong my life. Many 
a time, coming home tired and jaded, we 
have played on the rug together, and in a 
few minutes all the mental worry would be 
gone.” Dean Howell, too, finds occasional 
diversion, like another eminent Churchman, 
in writing and translating hymns—in Welsh, 
of course. Two of his hymns appear in the 
new collection of the Calvinistic Methodists. 

As becomes a Welsh Nationalist and a 


bard, the Dean—whose Eisteddfodic title is 
Llawdden—takes a thoroughly optimistic 
view of the future of Wales. Welshmen, he 
says, have quite a singular aptitude for 
mental work, and with proper literary and 
technical training, ‘‘ Young Wales ” will give 
a good account of itself. Of many instances 
given, one only may be mentioned. The 
Dean was one day strolling near Castell-Céch. 
* It was a hot afternoon, and I turned into 
a row of lime-burners’ cottages and asked a 
good woman to get me a cup of tea. While 
she was preparing it, I looked around, and 
the first book I laid my hand upon was a 
translation of Renan’s Vie de Jésus, well- 
thumbed, and evidently mastered page by 
page. Now where in any other country 
would you find an ordinary lime-burner 
studiously following works of that type?” 
Where, indeed! It was, the Dean added, 
no exceptional case, but was typical of the 
literary instincts of the Welsh peasant class. 

Of all this, and much beside, Dean 
Howell talked with great freedom. Before 
leaving he insisted upon taking me through 
the church, and pointing out with all the 
pride of one whose heart is in his work, its 
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richly stained windows, its quaint tablets and 
brasses, its ancient carved screen, the famous 
yew tree in the churchyard said to be fourteen 
centuries old, and finally its peal of bells, 
one of the seven wonders of Wales. We 
paused for a moment beside Mrs. Howell’s 
grave. ‘A better woman,” said the Dean, 
“never lived ; here, beside her, some day I 
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hope also to be at rest.” And .then as I 
took leave of the Dean—with his happy 
blend of wisdom and kindliness, of gravity 
and cheerfulness, of Celtic fire and sober 
self-restraint—I recalled the words of a 
mutual friend : ‘To know Dean Howell is 
to respect him; to know him well is to add 
affection to respect.” 





THE GODS ARRIVE 


By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, Autuor oF “ JoANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER,” 
‘Tue YEARS THAT THE LocusT HATH EATEN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII 


T was late on Monday night. Katherine 
was lying on the sofa in the parlour, 
worn out by the emotions of the 
previous day. Collop’s death had 

softened her: Martha’s vain appeal had 
humbled her, and Peggy’s charge, seen in 
the light of her failure, did not seem un- 
deserved. She had been self-centred ; she 
had cared more to prove that she could 
manage the farm than to keep Tom from 
any mischief into which he might drift. Her 
conscience told her that his absence had 
been a relief; it had removed an obstacle 
from her path. But it was not too late to 
mend matters. She would win Tom’s con- 
fidence, and persuade him to keep _ his 
engagement to Peggy. She was sitting up 
for him now, and when he came back they 
would have a necessary talk. Her thoughts 
wandered from Tom to her interview with 
Franklin the night before, and the cloud 
resting on her mind lifted. In her heart 
was the dawn of a new hope. 

Franklin had changed his opinion of her. 
He had wished her to speak on the platform 
at Fareham. “I always knew he would 
change his opinion,” she thought proudly. 
But pride gave way to a softer feeling that 
poured through her like a flood of sunlight. 
«And he has changed, too, in other ways,” 
she whispered, shyly. “I know he cares 
for me.” 

‘The colour in her face deepened, a sudden 
warmth sent the blood galloping in her veins. 
She remembered his words, “Men. and 


women are only necessary to each other,” 
and the glance he had given in saying them. 
She remembered that the pressure of his 
hand had been more intimate and personal 
than ever before; and her heart laughed 
aloud in its gladness. She tried to recall 
his features and failed. What colour were 
his eyes? She could not tell; she only 
knew their bright softness. Were his 
hands large or small? She could not 
remember ; but she had felt a curious sense 
of having lost her hand in his. There had 
not been two hands, but one in that clasp. 
How strong, yet how tender .it had been. 
She dwelt on his strength and tenderness, so 
different from Mark’s selfish affection, from 
Tom’s blustering carelessness. He was wise 
and strong and restful. She had never 
trusted any man’s judgment as she trusted 
his. She thought of the gravity of his 
manner ; but that was only another charm. 
If he took life more seriously than most men 
she liked him the better for it; the under- 
tone of earnestness in him only gave stability 
and strength. Ah! how strong he was! 
And how she loved him. How could she 
ever have thought that she had ceased to 
love him? 

She got up from the sofa, lifting her arms 
with a fierce longing to draw his face to hers, 
to feel her love resting against his love. 
Her bosom swelled, she seemed to. grow 
taller and fairer in an exaltation of feeling. 
She loved him! She loved him! And he 
loved her, and would make her worthy of 
him. Ah! she was not worthy. 

Her arms dropped and her fingers sank. 
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She withered and grew small at the thought 
of her unworthiness. What would she give 
him for all that he would give her? In- 
tellect? Was that worth anything when it 
could not solve the problem of death? Suc- 
cess? It was true she had been successful 
on the farm, but that had been due to 
Collop. Energy; perseverance? But they 
had only been called forth by ambition. 
Love? Yes, she loved him. But would it 
last? She had loved Mark in the old days 
when he had helped her and given her 
independence. Now that this was changed 
he had passed completely out of her life. 
She had said she could never be happy away 
from him, and now he was not even a part 
of her thoughts. She shivered. 

She probed her love for Franklin; then, 
with a sobbing triumph, she lifted her head. 
Here at least she was safe. She loved him 
for nothing that he could give her, not posi- 
tion, not power, not the life that attracted 
her. He was a poor man, wearing shabby 
clothes. He was not good-looking even. 
She loved him only for himself. If he stood 
penniless before her to-day, a beggar 
in rags, she would be proud to marry 
him. If by dying she could serve 
him, she would die gladly and 
happily. 

She breathed fast ; her eyes 
smiled. “Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friend,” she 
whispered. How happily she 
could lay down her, life for 
her friend! But was that the 
supreme renunciation? She 
could give up her life for 
Franklin. Could she give up 
her love for him? The triumph 
was over, her face grew blank. 
She crouched down beside the 
sofa, and her arms tightened 
across her bosom as if to strain 
to her the thought of the man 
she loved. 

“ No,” she sobbed ; ‘I can’t 
give up my love for him. I 
must love him till I die.” ‘ 

‘“ Hillo, Kit, what in the 
world are you doing down there 
on the floor ?” 

Tom’s good-tempered voice 
interrupted her. He came into 


the room, sat down on a chair, and began 
kicking off his shoes. 

“ Hang the beastly things! - They have 
driven me mad all day.” 

Katherine’s face had taken on its usual 
expression. She came round to his side, 
and looked down at the shoes. 

‘‘ What is the matter with them, Tom?” 

“Too beastly tight,’ he grumbled. 
‘Enough to drive a fellow mad. Get me 
something to drink, will you, Kit?” 

“Supper is waiting in the dining-room,” 
said Katherine. The sight of a pair of 
fashionable shoes on the floor, and of thin 
kid gloves on the table had struck her 
curiously. She studied Tom now. He 
wore a high collar and white tie that con- 
trasted finely with his tanned neck and face. 
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A coat of smart cut made the most of his 
excellent figure. He looked unusually well 
satisfied with himself, and Katherine won- 
dered what it all meant. For whom did he 
dress like this? Was it Tonina who had 
wakened the vanity that sleeps in every 
man? While Katherine fetched him a pair 
of slippers, she made up her mind to sift 
this story of Tonina’s influence. 

Tom sat down to supper and she watched 
him at his meal. When he had emptied 
the jug of home-brewed ale, he got up and 
stretched himself with a yawn. 

“ Well, I’m off to bed. What are you so 
glum for, Kit? Anything up?” 

“Yes,” said Katherine, “I wanted to ask 
you about it.” 

“H’m! You don’t often want to ask me 
about anything.” 

“I know,” said Katherine, eagerly, “ and I 
have been wrong. But now poor old Collop 
is dead, I want a man to advise me about 
things ; and you must help me, Tom dear.” 

Tom’s face brightened. It might have 
occurred to Katherine that flattery was the 
road to his heart. He sat down again, 
and stretched out his legs as far as they 
would go. 

“Well, fire away, old girl. I know it’s 
the question of the cowman, now old Collop 
is dead and gone. It’s a new thing to find 
you wanting a fellow’s help. Coming round 
to the ordinary woman, eh?” 

“IT think so,” said Katherine blushing, 
“I think, Tom, I’ want to be an ordinary 
woman. I want a man’s love and strength. 
It is better to have those than to be a pro- 
fessional woman.” 

‘«Course it is,” said Tom, with superiority. 
“ Didn’t I always tell Peggy that..... “4 
He stopped himself, hitched up his collar, 
and excused his red face with, “ This con- 
founded necktie ! ” 

“Peggy has been here to-day,” said 
Katherine. “I am getting anxious about 
her. She seems to have some trouble.” 

“ What’s that got to do with me?” said 
Tom, boldly. He walked to the mantelpiece 
and stood with his back to Katherine, kick- 
ing the coal, and whistling. 

“Tom! do listen,” she said, entreatingly. 
“ You know it is your fault; it is you that 
make Peggy miserable.” 

He turned round sharply. 
she told you?” 


“ What has 
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“She told me you had broken off the 
engagement.” 

“ And so I have!” he laughed uneasily. 
* Peggy is not the sort for me. I want a 
different sort of girl. Look at Mark ; he’s a 
lucky dog. Tonina’s a rattler if you like! 
Peggy is just a country miss beside her.” 

** Peggy is a dear, true-hearted girl,” said 
Katherine, warmly, “and, Tom, she loves 
you. She is breaking her heart for you.” 

Tom would not meet the entreaty in 
Katherine’s eyes. 

“She'll soon get over it. That sort of 
girl doesn’t break her heart... .. Well, 
if that’s all you have to say, Kit, I’m off,” 
he yawned. 

“Oh Tom, don’t go. I haven’t asked 
you how Tonina is. And did the flat look 
nice ?” 

Tom fell into the trap. 

“Ripping!” he said, enthusiastically. 
** And Tonina was as larkish as ever. Mark 
didn’t come in, so we had it to ourselves. 
Tonina knows how to amuse a fellow.” 

He stroked his moustache as if he could 
have said more if he wished. 

‘* Tell me all about it,” said Katherine. 

“ Not I! I’m dead tired; I’m going to 
bed—ask me to-morrow.” 

The door closed upon him, and Katherine 
sat thinking over what she had _ heard. 
Peggy was right then; his visits to town 
were visits to Tonina. Katherine’s eyes 
were troubled, but the cloud lifted again. 
Tom had answered her questions easily and 
naturally ; there was, evidently nothing to 
conceal. And it was incredible that a woman 
like Tonina should have a flirtation with 
Tom. Tonina had no doubt gained some 
influence over him. It would be easy to 
persuade her to use it in Peggy’s service. 
Katherine made up her mind to let the 
subject of Peggy rest until Collop was 
buried, when she would go up to see 
Tonina. There were many things to do in 
the garden and orchard, and some one 
must be found to take Collop’s place. She 
must not forget to have some fruit put into 
a hamper for Tonina; flowers, too, asters 
and sweet peas and Michaelmas daisies. 
It was a pity the forget-me-nots were 
Over. 

Back again to her mind came the thought 
of Sarah and her book-marker, with the 
forget-me-nots, and “Remember Me When 
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This You See.” Katherine wondered how 
Sarah was getting on, and her young man, 
Jim, who had criticised her work for the 
people. 

‘“‘ He was quite right,” she said to herself. 
“It would have been better to have made 
two sweethearts happy together.” 

She looked back with amazement at the 
Katherine who had refused to help Sarah’s 
holiday. Could she ever have been so 
selfish ? It would be impossible to act like 
that now ; it would please her to help two 
sweethearts to be happy together. Suddenly 
the thought came, why should she not help 
these two? Sarah wanted to live in the 
country, and Jim wanted a dairyman’s post. 
They might marry and come to Great Low- 
lands. ‘They could live at Milkmaid Cottage, 
and Martha might come to the house in 
place of the dairymaid who was leaving. 

The idea seized Katherine’s imagination. 
She longed for Thursday to come, when she 
might see Sarah and arrange everything. 
She grew quite excited over the plan; it 
would make the lovers so happy, and would 
atone for that regretted selfishness of hers. 

Tuesday and Wednesday were busy days, 
divided from Thursday by a veil of emotion 
when she stood beside Martha at Collop’s 
grave. She could not speak of hope for the 
future ; but she followed the clergyman’s 
voice with wistful longing. “It is sown in 
dishonour, it is raised in glory. It is sown 
a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body.” 
Oh, if she could only believe that! The 
arm that supported Martha trembled ; but 
her feet stood firm. With the old woman 
clinging to her she only remembered the 
meeting at Fareham to be glad that she had 
not gone to it. 

She slept at Milkmaid Cottage that night, 
and woke early. Early as it was there was 
that desolation about the house that belongs 
to one empty of human presence. Katherine 
felt it at once, and sprang out of bed with a 
cry for Martha. There was no answer. 
She remembered the strange youth on the 
old woman’s face the night Collop had died, 
and she hurried on her clothes and went 
from one room to another afraid of finding 
Martha dead. , 


The cottage was empty, and in growing. 


terror she went round the pond. and among 
the trees calling “ Martha, Martha, where 
are you, Martha?” 


“Here, Missie, here!” came a voice at 
last, and the old woman forced a way 
among the underwood, and hobbled towards 
Katherine. 

The girl was pale. She ran forward to 
meet her, eye and voice reproachful. “ Oh, 
Martha, how you frightened me. I thought 
something had happened to you. Why did 
you get up so soon? And what have you 
gathered those nettles for ?” 

There was nothing of the depressed 
mourner about Martha, a roguish twinkle 
was in her eye; her sun-bonnet was newly 
starched and frilled ; she wore a clean print 
gown. At Katherine’s question her face 
puckered merrily. 

‘« Hush, duckie,” she cried in a mysterious 
whisper, “they be for Susan Parkin’s boys, 
saucy varmints. Her do bring ’em 0’ 
Saturdays to the pump in the yard, and her 
do wash ’em there; and they runs about 
naked, which it wouldn’t be decent only 
boys zs so prutty. And last Saturday night 
they was in the orchard, and they treated the 
rosydondrons shameful, pulling ’*em about 
terrible, they did. I caught ’em at it, and I 
would ha’ nettled ’em on their bare bodies 
only for Collop lying a-dying. But I says to 
‘em ‘ Wait till my old man is safe under- 
ground, and you shall feel nettle-bite, both 
on you—you mischievous young vagabonds, 
spiling my rosydondrons.’ And so they 
shall, this blessed day. I thought on ’em 
yesterday at the funeral, when I did see ’em 
looking after me, yes! ” 

Martha gave a sigh of content as she 
finished. 

‘«‘ But, Martha, the nettles sting dreadfully,” 
said Katherine, laughing; tickled by the 
difference between her idea of Martha dead 
of a broken heart, and the Martha before her. 

«Ay, they do hurt tarrible sore,” said 
Martha. “And it do go to my heart to 
sting they boys’ bodies ; but Susan Parkin 
have tormented me tarrible about Collop 
dying, and I mun do my duty by ’em. Ay, 
he give her the slip did Collop,” she chuckled. 
“ My old man was a rare hand at taking the 
cake with Susan. He wouldn’t ha’ died easy 
if he had knowed he would ha’ made a corp 
for Susan Parkin.” 

She hobbled along gaily, and Katherine 
walked beside her, busy with her own 
thoughts. So this was the explanation of the 
“‘ white presences ” she had seen one night 





in the orchard. The gods had not visited 
her. Pan was not, and Eros was not; and 
the moonlight hid no immortal forms. She 
wondered if all her visions would come to so 
prosaic an end; would the gods arrive only 
to show themselves mischievous vagabonds 
tearing down the “ rosydondron ” bushes ? 

Peggy drove her to the station ; a depressed 
Peggy, whose jaunty air was gone. She 
held the reins tightly, and managed Sambo 
with all her old spirit ; but she had no smile 
for Katherine’s story of Martha and the 
nettles, and she found no strength in the 
errand to Tonina, on which Katherine had 
built a bridge of hope. At last, Katherine 
waxed impatient. 

‘Look here, Peggy, it is unworthy of 
you to go on like this. Where is your 
pride? What is the use of education if it 


does not help a woman to overcome her 
emotions ?” 





‘* They were alone 





in the carriage’ 


said Peggy, 
“ You may educate a 
woman till she is brain from head to foot, 
and a single glance from a man’s eye will 


make her forget everything but that she is a 


‘Education be blowed!” 
sitting up sharply. 


woman. Oh, you may stare! But wait till 
your womanhood gets hold of you. All 
this modern talk about independent women 
is so much waste of breath. A woman will 


never be independent of nature. Hold up, 
Sambo! What are you doing?” She laid 


the whip smartly across the horse’s back, and 
Sambo plunged forward. 

“It’s the same gate at which he shied 
before,” said Katherine, holding on to the 
cart as it swerved in the quick pace. 

*‘ That’s the white gate,” said Peggy, with 
a curious sidelong glance at it. 

Katherine turned toher. All at once she 
remembered the talk in the boat. 


“c Peggy! ”? 

















Peggy returned her look, shrugging her 
shoulders. 

“Why not ?” 

“You are not a coward ! ” said Katherine, 
mastering a sick fear that had taken hold of 
her at the expression on Peggy’s face. 

Peggy laughed. “A coward? Not I. 
Only cowards fear death. For myself, I 
only fear my life.” 

Katherine’s heart beat quickly. 

“Oh, Peggy,” she whispered, “‘ there is a 
way out of all trouble.” 

“So they say,” said Peggy, affecting care- 
lessness ; “ but not out of mine. I loved 
Tom, and I thought he loved me 4 
Her voice broke, she urged Sambo for- 
ward. 

Katherine had nothing to say; after all, 
Tom was ber brother. Then she laid her 
hand on Peggy’s arm. 

‘“‘T am very sorry, dear.” 

Peggy’s lips trembled. 

“Kit, you are a brick!” She whipped 
up the horse again. ‘I don’t care what 
people say,” she went on after a while, 
“but I hate to think that Tom isa scoundrel. 
I will die sooner than think that.” 

*“ Tom is not that,” said Katherine, while 
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‘‘Tonina sat up and looked coaxingly at her” 
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her heart dropped ; “ he is selfish, but not 
dishonourable.” 

“‘ That is it,” said Peggy, fiercely, ‘ You 
can move dishonour; but selfishness ! 
The selfish man is mever moved! No, Kit, 
you can’t make a saddle out of a bearing- 
rein.” 

They were at the station, in which the 
train stood waiting. Katherine jumped 
hurriedly from the cart; she had only time 
to see the despair on Peggy’s face. 

“T will help you through this trouble, 
never fear,” she said. ‘“ I can manage Tom. 
Everything will come right, be sure.” 

She ran for her ticket, sprang into the 
carriage, and was at once on her way to 
London. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Peccy had given her a_ subject for her 
thoughts, and as the train carried her from 
Plimpton, Katherine’s mind dwelt on the 
problem ot Tom’s faithlessness. She was 
going back to town which she had left with 
such bitter regret eighteen months before, 
but there was no pleasurable elation in her 
thoughts—she scarcely looked forward to 
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revisiting the glimpses of her triumphs. 
The old life had grown unreal and vague: 
it hardly seemed to have belonged to her. 
Contrasting it with the strong human 
interests at Great Lowlands, the living 
tragedies of love and death, Katherine saw 
that in London she had never tasted life at 
all; she had only felt its influence upon her- 
self. At Plimpton she had found a wider 
world ; she had been forced to play her part 
in the lives of others; and her heart was 
very heavy because of ‘Tom’s worthlessness, 
and Peggy’s trouble. 

As the train came into the region of roofs 
and chimney-pots, she looked out of the 
window and wondered at the wretched 
aspect of the things she saw. The sun 
blazed fiercely on the dirt and poverty, on 
jerry-built houses and the sordid life of 
slumdom. The air was heavy with human 
struggle. Katherine longed for the clean 
breath of the farm. 

She took a ’bus at the station, and as she 
passed over Waterloo Bridge she gazed down 
at the crowd. It flowed, a swollen tide, 
over the arches, and matched the turbid flow 
of the river under the arches. The human 
stream moved on as merciless, as ruthless 
as the water below. Here and there she 
saw a white face borne down by the stream ; 
one of the faces that disappear in the living 
flood, over which the darkness closes. 

In the Strand she peered eagerly about 
her, seeking the fascination that had once 
held her. But here she saw only the strain 
of life, the fever and unrest of the faces 
hurrying by. 

There were no flowers in the Strand 
to-day; only at Charing Cross Station the 
flower-girls held up two or three wired roses. 
Yet at Great Lowlands honeysuckle wreathed 
all the hedges, and in every ditch meadow- 
sweet heaped the snows of autumn. 

She walked towards Tottenham Court 
Road, her eyes pitiful for the struggle that 
met her wherever she looked. How hard 
the faces were! how hopeless. 

She studied them with a new comprehen- 
sion of the lives bearing the burden and heat 
of the day. These were no longer the 
“people,” the “ masses,” but men and 
women who lived and sinned, and loved and 
suffered, battened down in brick and mortar 
like rats in sewers till death carried them 
out to liberty. Katherine’s heart swelled 
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with longing to help them; and the pain of 
the longing showed her that she had not 
known the first elements of sympathy in the 
days when she had taken up the people’s 
cause. 

She went first to Goodge Street. She 
would see Sarah and propose her scheme 
for supplying Collop’s place. Then, if Jim 
were willing, the two could marry and come 
to Great Lowlands. 

A glow of pleasure passed over Katherine. 
It seemed a great thing to take two people 
out of the life of the city into the broad free 
life of the country. She was also stirred at 
the thought of seeing again the house where 
she had lived and known her brief suc- 
cesses. 

But the dark little hall with its shabby 
linoleum, its crooked umbrella stand, and 
dingy brushes gave her a shock. Had 
everything been musty and dusty like this in 
the old days? It needed all Sarah’s boun- 
tiful welcome to restore her interest in her 
return to Goodge Street. But it was 
pleasant to know that she had brought sun 
and warmth and gladness to one person at 
least. Sarah’s eyes glimpsed Paradise at 
Katherine’s proposal. 

She went on to Ridgmont Gardens feeling 
that her success in this first errand promised 
a happy issue from Peggy’s tribulations. 

It was after four o’clock when she reached 
Mark’s flat. ‘Tonina was “ At Home,” and 
Katherine was ushered in on the heels of 
several guests. 

The room was dark, the air heavy with 
the scent of yellow roses that filled the 
Japanese bowls. Across the sweetness 
came a wistful melody from Tonina’s violin. 
Katherine kissed her hand to Tonina, 
slipped into a chair, and looked round her. 

The softness and luxury of the room, 
the flowers, the silk-shaded lamps, the half 
tones, struck her with a sense of strange- 
ness. It was impossible to think of Mark 
in such surroundings. Tonina herself be- 
longed to another world than the one in 
which he and Katherine had lived. She 
stood in a yellow tea-gown whose folds 
answered to every sweep of her arm as she 
touched the violin strings. 

Half a dozen men were listening to her ; 
among them were Ambrose Lesagier, and 
Franklin whose presence in the room struck 
a wrong note. His face was tired, and his 
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«shabby clothes contrasted with the smartness 
-of the other men, and of his surroundings. 
Ambrose Lesagier, curled and perfumed, 
seemed to belong to the upholstery of the 
-apartment. Katherine turned from him to 
Franklin, and her heart sprang up in pride 
at the contrast between the two. Franklin, 
she said to herself proudly, was the only 
man in the room. She glanced from him 
‘to the other men, and then to the women. 
They belonged mostly to the profession of 
-amateurism, and her smile broadened as she 
noted the arts by which they expressed 
themselves. 

When the music stopped she listened to 
ithe talk about her. It was full of catch 
phrases; it discussed the last new novel, 
the latest play, the smartest private view 
Katherine moved impatiently in her corner. 
Not so long ago she had been proud to 
make one in groups like this, and she had 
‘called it living. Her thoughts went back to 
Martha and Collop, to their simple love, 
their simpler life, that was at the heart of 
nature. 

Love and life and death seemed to be 
things remote from the people here. The 
society crust could not bear the weight of 
‘realities. 

By-and-by Ambrose Lesagier made his 
way to her. His eyes, eagerly searching her 
‘face, fell in disappointment. 

‘“‘ How terribly robust you look!” he 
- said. 

Katherine laughed. 
: indeed.” 

“Yes,” he sighed. ‘ You 
-and have lost your exquisite 
.... really you are less... 

“ Attenuated,” Katherine 
‘paused for a word. 

“ T think that must be it.” 

He looked sadly at her ; her healthful air 
‘was positively coarse, and there was a 
‘promise of a double chin. 

* You never came to Great Lowlands last 
summer,” she said. 

‘“ No, but I am hoping to see you there 
among the roses another summer. Who 
is that distressing person looking at you, 
Miss Fleming? Every one here has been 
laughing at him. Somebody asked why he 


“That is terrible, 


are sunburnt, 
delicacy ; and 
”? 


said, as he 


dresses like John the Baptist.” 


“That is my friend, Mr. Franklin,” said 
Katherine, proudly ; “and he dresses like 
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John the Baptist because he is not indebted 
to any tailor for the clothes he wears.” 

Ambrose lifted his glass-covered left eye, 
and fixed it on Franklin. “’Pon my word, 
an original person! ” he exclaimed. 

Several people, Franklin among them, 
were saying good-bye to Tonina. With a 
short apology to Ambrose, Katherine rose 
from her corner, and went towards the door. 
Two spots of colour burned on her cheeks, 
her eyes shone. Indignant with Ambrose, 
she was going to claim her friend before 
those who had laughed at him. The men 
looking on, grinned as they saw the meeting 
between the shabby man and the pretty girl. 
A soft, shy light was in her eyes; her lips 
were parted; the expression on her face 
was beautiful. They saw her hand linger in 
his. 

Franklin brightened as he spoke to her. 

“TIT am sorry, now, that I am leaving so 
soon ; but I have some business to see to 
before I go down to Fareham. And my 
train starts at six.” 

“ T am going back by that train too,” she 
said quickly. 

“Then we can travel together and have 
the talk I wanted. T’ll look out for you at 
the station.” 

He smiled again as he went out. His 
eyes met hers, and kindled at the warmth of 
her glance; and Katherine turned to Tonina 
with a brighter face than she had brought 
into the room with her. 

“Can I have five minutes talk with you, 
Tonina?” she whispered. 

Tonina pursed up her dainty lips. ‘Who 
can tell? I have these people that must be 
amused.” 

“But it is very important,” said Katherine 
earnestly. “It is about Tom.” 

Tonina flashed a brilliant smile at her. 

“ Ah, mon ami Tom! He is the great 
bear, and I tame him.” 

“Tonina, I must have a talk with you,” 
said Katherine. “I have come up to town 
on purpose. I knew it was your ‘ At Home’ 
day.” 

She spoke louder than she knew, and her 
words dispersed the remaining guests. 
Tonina did not look specially pleased when 
she was left alone with Katherine. She 
settled herself on the sofa, took up a big 
fluffy cat from the rug, tickling and teasing it ; 
laughing the while at Katherine’s grave face. 
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“ Ah, Tonina, do be serious ! ” Katherine 
cried. ‘I want you to tell me what Tom 
does when he comes up here.” 

Tonina stopped playing with the cat, and 
laughed softly. 

“ He listens divinely. He does nothing 
but sit with the eyes open, listening while I 
play, and play, and play.” 

** And when you have finished playing ?” 

“ Ah, then he no more amuses me; and 
I send my stupid bear from me.” 

“T knew that was all!” Katherine cried, 
triumphantly. “Of course that was all! 
But Tonina, you mustn’t let him come any 
more. He is really growing quite foolish. 
He thinks of no one but you, and he doesn’t 
want to marry Peggy.” 

*« Ah, so the better for Peggy,” said Tonina 
gaily. 

At the thought of Peggy, Katherine’s face 
was grave. 

“ But, Tonina, she loves him! ” 

* Pouf!” said Tonina, expressively. “TI, 
too, loved Mark, and now—ah, yes, love 
does not last.” 

Katherine shook her head. “You are 
wrong, Tonina, love lasts. It is not love 
that you feel, if in one month, or in two 
months, it is dead. Oh, Tonina,” she went 
on entreatingly, “ Peggy is very wretched— 
more wretched than I can tell you. And 
you can help her to be happy. The best 
thing we women can do, is to help each 
other. It means everything to Peggy to 
marry Tom. He is nothing to you; he 
doesn’t even amuse you ; and you have in- 
fluence with him. Won’t you tell him he 
mustn’t come here any more? And won’t 
you persuade him to keep his promise to 
Peggy?” 

Tonina raised herself from her cushions, 
but she smiled provokingly. ‘ And who has 
taught you that love lasts, little Katherine ? 
Is it your friend who bores me with the talk 
of you?” 

*‘ Ambrose Lesagier?” Katherine asked, 
opening her eyes. 

“Oh no, he is angelic! No, it is that 
very stupid Franklin who is so in love with 
you. Yes, when he talks, it is only of Mark’s 
sister ; and he has no eyes for me. Oh, he 
is very much in love with you.” 

Tonina took a wicked pleasure in Kathe- 
rine’s flaming face, and smiled delightedly 
when her eyes softened and a wistful light 


_sees it.” 
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“He loves me!” Katherine 
‘*T can’t be wrong—even Tonina 
Her heart sprang forward to the 
journey that would set a crown upon the 
day ; then she forced the subject from her. 
She had only a few minutes left, and they 
must be given to Peggy’s trouble. 

It was not easy to impress Tonina with 
any responsibility in the affair. She laughed 
and cooed and purred at all Katherine told 
her of Tom’s infatuation, and her face buried. 
in the cat’s fur, she screamed aloud at the 
story of the fashionable boots. ‘He had 
pinched his feet for me, and I thought only 
how great they were!” she laughed, wiping. 
tears from her eyes. 

Katherine was hurt, and indignant on 
Peggy’s account; but just when she was 
despairing of touching her, Tonina sat up, 
pushed back the fringe that had fallen over 
her mischievous eyes, and looked coaxingly 
at her. 

«« And what is it that I must do to this 
monster Tom?” 


came into them. 
thought. 


‘You must write and tell him he is not to 


come here again,” said Katherine, “ and 
you must persuade him to marry Peggy.” 

Tonina pouted, but she promised what 
Katherineasked. Then having quieted her, 
she sprang up gaily and insisted on showing 
her over the flat. Katherine followed her 
as gaily. A great load had been removed 
from her mind, and joy ran ahead to the 
meeting drawing nearer every minute. 

She scarcely had eyes for the glories Tonina 


was showing. The flat was lavishly decorated ;. 


but there were very few signs of Mark any- 
where. Music was in every room, violin 
stands and violins, but there was no mascu- 
line property to show that Tonina shared the 
home with a husband. 


** Where does Mark keep his things? ’”” 


Katherine asked. 


Tonina shrugged her shoulders. “ He 


has not many things to keep, he cannot even» 


keep a wife.” 

Katherine flushed. 
here ?” 

“He sleeps here,” Tonina answered, 
‘¢ and he eats here ; but live? Pouf! Mark 
does not live. He has the soul of a rat and 
no more. The stupid Tom has more soul 
than he. 
but Mark 
pressively. 


” she spread her hands ex- 





“ But doesn’t he live- 


Tom is glad to hear my violin,, 
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Katherine looked at her with frightened 
eyes. 

“ Tonina, aren’t you happy then?” 

Tonina flashed at her a curious, baffling 
smile. 

«© Who can tell? We never know happi- 
ness until it has left us.” 

At this moment the clock chimed the 
half-hour ; Katherine looked up in dismay ; 
she had barely time to catch the train. Her 
good-bye was hurried. ‘“ Promise me that 
you will write Tom to-night,” she said. 

Tonina laughed a half-promise. Katherine 
ran downstairs, found a hansom in Chenies 
Street, and was soon dashing towards 
Waterloo. 

She ran on to the platform at six o’clock, 
passed the barrier, and came up to the train 
as the signal to start was given. 

Franklin stood beside an open carriage 
door. He handed her into the carriage, 
sprang in himself, and the train began to 
move. 

“‘T was just making up my mind to be 
disappointed,” he said. 

He noticed her flush, the sudden smile in 
her eyes. She was breathing quickly. 

‘¢ You have had a hard run for the train,” 
he said. 

“Yes; I nearly missed it.” 

They were alone in the carriage. He 
took the corner opposite to hers, and laid 
down the Westminster he had been reading. 
Katherine was all at once shy; a sudden 
recollection of Tonina’s words overpowered 
her. She was with the man she loved, who 
loved her. 

Franklin, too, seemed embarrassed. 

“How did your meeting go off?” 
Katherine asked at last, mastering her self- 
consciousness. 

“It was not very successful,” he said 
gloomily. “Pilchard is ruining his own cause. 
I wish you had been there to help.” 

The blood rushed to her face. ‘* You are 
beginning to think I am of use!” she cried. 

“T have always acknowledged your power.” 

At the words she shrank back, humbled, 
and yet it was perhaps the happiest moment 
she had ever known. 

She did not speak, and Franklin who was 
preoccupied, let his eyes stray towards the 
newspaper beside him ; and so they travelled 
on. It was Katherine who broke the silence 
again. 


“Ts it true you are thinking of standing 
for Hull?” she asked. 

Franklin roused himself, recalling his 
wandering thoughts. 

“I? Yes! I had thought of it—but since 
then... . the fact is I may leave 
England.” 

“ Leave England! ” she echoed blankly. 

The tone in her voice drew him from his 
abstraction. He glanced curiously at her. 
For some reason or other he hesitated to 
speak. 

“T have had a Colonial appointment 
offered me,” he said, casually. “I am un- 
decided whether to take it or not. It was 
this I called to talk to you about on 
Sunday night.” 

« And I took up the time with my hateful 
moods!” she cried, regretfully. ‘ Oh, if I 
had only known! But it is not too late; 
you have not decided—can’t we talk now?” 

His glance questioned her eager face, the 
trouble in her eyes. Her regret seemed 
exaggerated, even forced. He frowned down 
his disapproval. 

“‘T have almost made up my mind to go,” 
he said. 

“To go!” said Katherine, staring at him, 
her heart dropping as she thought what his 
going would mean to her. ‘Oh, you can’t 
mean it! You are not going just when— 
just when you are beginning to care—when 
I need you so much,” she corrected herself 
quickly. Her lips trembled. 

“You need me?” he said slowly. “ But I 
don’t understand.” 

“Yes,” she gasped. “I need you now 
more than ever—than ever before. You 
said I was to come to you when I wanted 
help. And I want help; we have trouble at 
nOme. ...+ And you say you are going 
away!” 

His look quieted her excitement, and her 
eyes fell. She played nervously with the 
tassel of her umbrella. Her heart was 
aching with pain and disappointment. ‘ He 
is going away; he is going away!” she said 
miserably to herself, and could say no more. 

The train slackened speed and stopped ; 
a signal was against them. 

Franklin’s voice fell on her distress like 
something miles beyond herself. 

“I am sorry you are in trouble,” he said 
kindly ; “ but I don’t know . . . . of course 
if I could help you... . .” 
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“Of course you could help me!” she 
interrupted him sharply. ‘“ There is no one 
who could help me but you. Oh, Mr. 
Franklin, don’t go away!” She put out 
her hand entreatingly. “I can’t let you 
go—unless—unless you take me with 
you ! ”? 

Franklin stared at her perplexed. What 
did she mean? What was all this emotion 
about? He could not understand the girl: 
here was yet another mood to _ bewilder 
him. 

“How can I take you with me, Miss 
Katherine?” he said, reasoning with her as 
if she were a child. ‘You must know that 
is quite impossible.” 

She looked up at him, her breath arrested. 
“Ah, no, no! It is not impossible. I 
would go with you anywhere because— 
because # 

A sudden rigidness showed in his attitude. 
He turned away his eyes from her; his face 
whitened. A great wave of pity for her 
swept over him ; in that bewildering moment 
it almost seemed to him that she compelled 
his love against his will. He hardened his 
heart against her. 

“Let us both forget that you have told 
me this,” he said gently. 

Her lips parted, her eyes grew blank, and 
all feeling died out of her face. Her voice 
rattled when she spoke. 

“You mean as 

He looked pitifully at her. 

*¢ Yes, I mean that.” 

All at once her face was grey. Across 
her dry lips the words came cold and hard, 
dropping one by one like shot falling : 

“ You—don’t—love—me.” 

Franklin was silent. He could not meet 
her eyes. His silence surged over him like 
another wave, beating him down, snatching 
the breath from him. He could not think, 
he could not feel. He seemed to be drown- 
ing himself in the cold depths of that 
silence. 

She sank crouching in the corner and 
covered her face with her hands. 

“T thought you loved me. I thought you 
loved me,” she moaned. 

Franklin shook off the oppression that 
suffocated him. He walked to the other 
end of the carriage, and stood looking out 
of the window, his back to her. He saw 
nothing of the purple waves of heather that 








lapped the edge of the line and flooded the- 


moorland to the distant firs. The piney 
breath of autumn was round him, but his 
senses were dull to it. Thought was weighed 
down by Katherine’s words. What could 
he do? How could he close this dreary 
scene? It was impossible to speak; it was: 
heartless to be silent. “I thought you loved 
me. I thought you loved me,” rang in his. 
ears. 

Why did she think so? Had he ever 
given her cause to suppose she was more to- 
him than any other woman ? 

His survey of the past told him little. At 
the moments when he had felt most tender- 
ness for her she had always repelled him. 
Certainly she had moved him, and more 
than once; at Great Lowlands long ago in. 
that milking scene. But then she had 
caught him in an unusual moment, when: 
Mark’s honeymoon had turned his thoughts. 
to sentiment. And again in Collop’s cot- 
tage. But the feeling she had roused then 
had only been due to sympathy. He had. 
never felt any passion of love for her; and 
her attitude towards him was certainly not: 
the attitude of a woman who loved. 

She had always quarreled with him, dis- 
agreed with him, charged him with not 
understanding her. And now she thought 
he loved her. In all his forty years he had 
never given a woman a thought ; and shouid 
he end by loving a hysterical girl who had 
attracted and repelled him, repelled and 
attracted him ever since he had known her ?* 

His mind spun round like a wheel revolv- 
ing the question of what he was to do. The- 
central point, the pivot on which the ques- 
tion revolved, was his own repeated assur- 
ance that he did not love the girl. 

Then he crossed to his old seat, andi 
leaned forward and touched Katherine’s. 
hand. 

“Miss Katherine, thank you for telling: 


me this. I shall not forget. . . . I wish it 
had been different... But... all my 
life . . . it never seemed possible . . .” 


She lifted her head, and her eyes, deep 
with anguish, set themselves about his heart. 
He made a gesture towards her, but she- 


shrank away. Her face was suddenly 
strong. 
“Don’t!” she said sharply. “I need: 


Love doesn’t mean giving 
There is- 


no one’s pity. 
for giving—not the best love. 
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another love that will give all though it can 
never have love in return . . . I am glad 
I have known you ...I would have 
made your life brighter if you would have 
let me...” 

She smiled palely, and held out her hand 
to him. Franklin could not speak. He 
took her hand and stroked it softly, all the 
time fighting a fight in which his conception 
of Katherine warred against this Katherine 
that stormed his heart. 

It was she who drew away at last, and 
began with gentle dignity to talk of other 
things, parliamentary news, the topics of the 
labour world. Half-reluctant, half-relieved, 
he suffered himself to be led away from the 
embarrassment of personalities. For the 
rest of the journey he did not even catch 
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sight of the woman whose passionate abandon 
had stirred him in strange fashion. 

When, at Grimple, he left her alone, the 
mask dropped from Katherine’s face, show- 
ing the quivering heart, the despairing eyes. 
The pain of that terrible hour threw its 
shadow forward over her whole life. 

“ How shall I bear it? How shall I bear 
it?” she sobbed. 

The moon was a little ship sailing across 
the blue, wafted by the scent of pine and 
heather. The firs stood solemnly by the 
purple waves that met the purple rim of the 
sky, and earth showed wide and free and 
beautiful. 

The soft folds of nature wrapped round the 
woman battling with pain, and the treachery 
of the heart, and the vanity of life. 





A FLOATING CHURCH IN FEN-LAND 


By A FENLANDER 


ANY of our readers, when on their 
way to the north by the Great 
Northern Railway, must have 
passed, probably at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour, through the parish of 
Holme, about midway between Hunting- 
don and Peterborough, without even recog- 
nising the fact that such a place existed. 
Holme is, however, fairly familiar ground 
to those who are interested in British botany 
or entomology, as containing the only piece 
of primeval fen-land of any size still existing 
in England. This extends over about six 
hundred acres of sedge, heather, bogmyrtle, 
and bracken, with occasional clumps and 
plantations of birch and Scotch fir, and here 
may still be collected a few plants and insects 
not to be found elsewhere. 

Holme was originally a chapelry of the 
small neighbouring parish of Glatton, of 
which the church lies nearly three miles 
away on the other side of the Great North 
Road, but the two parishes were separated 
in 1847, and, owing to the reclamation of 
the fen, the daughter now far exceeds the 
mother both in population and acreage. 
The area of Holme amounts to about seven 
square miles, shaped somewhat like a coal 


shovel with an exceedingly short handle, 
the handle representing the village and 
station, which are built on the clay, and the 
shovel the wide-stretching extent of fen. In 
this handle, and practically at the tip of it, 
stands the parish church of St. Giles, and 
though a short walk of half-a-mile or less in 
a northerly, westerly or southerly direction 
brings you to the boundary, you may go east 
forfour miles and still be in the parish of 
Holme, which is bounded by no fewer than 
ten other parishes. Fifty years ago this wide 
piece of fen contained most of the once 
well-known Whittlesea Mere (part lying in 
the neighbouring parish of Farcet), a delight 
in summer to Piscator and Auceps, and 
a joy in winter to the skating fraternity, 
though these latter are still often able to 
exhibit their skill and speed on “ pattens” 
on the frozen dykes and lodes. Some of the 
older folk still look back with regret to the 
days of reed and bog, snipe and bittern, 
when a duck decoy used to be worked in 
the vicinity of the Mere and yielded a hand- 
some profit, but even they have to admit 
that ague, fever and consumption were only 
too common. 

All the site of the old Mere and much of 
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the land round lies below the level of the 
sea, being drained, like the Dutch “polders,” 
by the water being pumped wf into the 
rivers, which, running on the top of embank- 
ments, carry it down to the sea, and from 
time to time serious floods occur. The last 
happened in the early part of this year, 
when heavy rain and melting snow filled all 
the rivers and dykes till the banks began to 
leak, while strong north-east winds and 
springtides held the water up in the Wash, 
with the result that at one time over a 
thousand acres of land in Holme were 
under water, and considerable damage was 
done. 

Scattered over this wide area live some 
350 people (the total population of Holme 
being about 650), for the most part very far 
apart, while about 200 of them live at least 
two and very often four miles from their 
parish church. During the winter months, 
thanks to the generosity of the widow of 
the late proprietor, a covered van makes a 


circuit of six miles round the fen and brings 
the children into school each morning, taking 
them home again in the afternoon, and an 
effort is being made to provide sufficient 
funds to ensure its running all the year 
round, including Sunday mornings, as 
otherwise it may often happen that, being 
beyond the legal distance, a child never goes 
near school for six months, while Sundays 
are an absolute blank. Obviously, such a 
parish must be unusually difficult to work, 
but, happily, for about nine miles the 
boundary is one of these big dykes, which 
are often navigable canals, called “ rivers ” 
in the fen. Strictly speaking, there are two 
of these, one coming from Yaxley along the 
north and east sides of the parish, and the 
other from Holme Station along the south 
side, marking the former route of the Holme 
and Conington brooks. Other “ rivers” join 
these two, but with them we have no con- 
cern. 
Owing to the way in which the population 
is scattered over Holme Fen, it was 
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impossible to find any suitable cen- 
tral point for a mission-room, and 
a building on wheels was seriously 
discussed, till at last it occurred to 
the vicar to try the experiment of 
a floating church. Permission was 
obtained from the Middle Level to 
moor and navigate, and the work 
was set in hand in the early part 
of this year, Mr. William Starling, 
of Stanground, Peterborough, being 
the builder. On an ordinary flat- 
bottomed fen lighter, forty feet long 
and ten wide, was constructed a 
mission-room thirty feet long, about 
nine wide, and about seven high. 
More headroom could not be 
allowed, as the bridges on the 
north side of the parish are very 
low, and will often, even now, 
prevent the church reaching the 
station on that side. 

As every inch of space was of 
importance, much time and care 
were given to the purchase and 
arrangement of the necessary fur- 
niture. At the farther end of the 
room, which is entered by descend- 
ing a flight of steps from the deck 
on the bluff bows of the boat, are 
two low platforms, each three feet 
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wide, and on the upper of these stands 
the small altar, while behind it is stretched 
acrimson dossal, extending up to the ceil- 
ing and flanked by red-brown curtains, and 
on the right is placed the small stone font 
on its oaken pedestal, which latter is used 
as a credence-table at a celebration of the 
Holy Communion. On the lower platform, 
facing each other, are a small oak prayer- 
desk and the most diminutive American 
organ made. ‘These tiny instruments are 
singularly suitable for small buildings, being 
far sweeter in tone than the average harmo- 
nium, while, if it should unfortunately happen 
that anything goes wrong, it is unusually 
easy—even for an unskilled amateur—to 
take them to pieces and set right the damage. 
On the other hand, the art of properly 
manipulating the pedals, so as to keep the 
bellows filled, is decidedly difficult to ac- 
quire at first, the action being quite different 
to that of an ordinary harmonium, so that 
it is inadvisable to attempt to play one 
of these organs without a certain amount 
of practice. Close to the prayer-desk, and 
folded against the wall, is fixed one of those 
movable book-rests, fairly well known to the 


university undergraduate as enabling him to 
study a ponderous tome while comfortably 
seated in his favourite armchair, and this 
swings out when required to do duty as 
either lectern or pulpit. In the body of the 
room are two low benches for the use of 
the choir children, and for the congregation 
thirty-six of those chairs which carry our 
minds to the beechwoods of Marlow and 
Wycombe. At a first count, we can only 
make thirty-three, but on the curtains which 
fence in a far corner to serve as vestry being 
drawn three more are revealed, which can be 
occupied as soon as the service begins. Five 
windows on each side, hinged at the top and 
opening inwards to the roof, give an abund- 
ance of light, but as we begin to move down 
the church preparatory to departure, we 
notice that they are not quite symmetrical, 
the sequence being broken on one side near 
the door. “To leave room for the pump ” is 
the response to our query ; and, sure enough, 
there is that necessary piece of machinery in 
case the good ship should leak. 

There is no bell on this floating church, 
but in that flat fen country, where a single 
tree or haystack can often be seen for miles, 
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while on a windy day no bell that the barge 
could carry would be heard for half a mile 
except down wind, another device has been 
adopted. There is a tall flagstaff, which can 
be raised or let down after the fashion of 
the masts of the Norfolk ‘ wherries,” and as 
soon as the barge reaches her moorings on 
Sunday afternoons the flagstaff is reared and 
the St. George’s Cross, the gift of the Arch- 
deacon of Huntingdon, run up, signifying 
to all those in the vicinity that there will be 
service in half an hour or so. Five minutes 
before service, after the arrival of the vicar, 
sometimes on foot, occasionally driving, but 
more often on a bicycle, the St. Andrew’s 
Cross is hoisted below the other, warning all 
late comers that it is time to hurry up. 

The floating church was formally dedicated 
to God’s service, on April 5, by the Venerable 
F. G. Vesey, Archdeacon of Huntingdon, 
and the regular services commenced fittingly 
on Easter-day with a celebration of the Holy 
Communion at 9.30, at which there were 
four communicants, while at the afternoon 
service there were five baptisms. For this 
service a far greater crowd had assembled 
than could possibly gain admittance, but by 
throwing open all the windows on the lee- 
ward side the less fortunate ones were 
enabled to follow the service fairly satis- 
factorily from the dyke bank. On April 25, 
the church was taken two miles to the 
Whittlesea Mere Engine, and again there 
was a larger congregation than could get 
inside. ‘This engine, which works a great 
centrifugal pump, has lately been rather out 
of repair, and broke down under the stress 
of the winter’s floods, when for three weeks 
the attendant in charge hardly left the engine- 
room day or night, but at present a gang of 
men are engaged in setting things to rights. 
Had the water been lower on the 25th, the 
boat would have gone on another three 
miles to the Black Ham Wheel, which, 
worked by steam, also does its share in 


draining the site of the old Mere: but am 
easterly wind had raised the level of the 
water somewhat, and it was impossible to 
get under the lowest bridge. The engine 
at this Black Ham Wheel is fed with peat,. 
cut from the turf in the rough fen. 

As, at present, the Vicar of Holme is. 
entirely single-handed, these additional ser- 
vices make the work rather heavy, as the 
programme of two Sundays in the month 
will show: Holy Communion at 8.15 ;. 
Sunday school, 10.15 ; Morning Prayer and 
Litany, 11; children’s service, 2.20; barge 
service, four miles away, at 4; and evensong, 
at the parish church, at 6.30. On the other 
two Sundays Holy Communion follows morn- 
ing prayer, and there is Sunday school in 
the afternoon instead of children’s service. 
During the summer this can be managed, 
but when winter brings its short days, either 
the services on the floating church will have 
to be fortnightly instead of weekly, or help 
of some kind must be obtained, and this. 
would be preferable. 

This floating church has been dedicated 
to St. Withburga, a saint with whom our 
readers are possibly unfamiliar. This lady, 
a daughter of Anna, king of the East Angles,. 
was a sister of St. Etheldreda, the founder 
and patroness of Ely, and was probably born 
about 650 A.D. St. Boniface, in a letter 
written in 723, speaks of her as having made 
a pilgrimage to Rome, whether recently or 
not does not appear, and tradition, probably 
accurate, relates how she founded a nunnery 
at East Dereham in Norfolk, in which parish. 
the present Vicar of Holme first commenced: 
clerical work. She was originally buried at 
Dereham, but the monks of Ely, anxious. 
that the fen saints should rest together, 
surreptitiously removed her body and buried 
it by that of her sister. A “healing ” well, 
which long maintained its reputation for 
miraculous cures, still marks the site of her 
first tomb in Dereham churchyard. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


HE present month’s Competition has 
elicited a considerable number of 
fresh and pretty sayings of children. 
One of them has a very distinct 
value of its own, and parents would do well 
to remember it. The little girl who, on being 
charged with being naughty, replied, “I not 
naughty, I not kite well,” gave utterance to 
an important truth. Most of the fractious- 
ness and naughtiness of the little ones comes 
from a physical cause, and the best cure is— 
not the “corner,” nor a scolding, least of all 
a slap, but a brisk run in the fresh air and a 
few minutes’ frolic. 

The Editor will feel greatly indebted to 
any of his contributors who will favour him 
with stories similar to those given below 
about their own children or their little kins- 
folk. The sayings must be all true; stories 
which have been copied are useless. 

Will our correspondents kindly note the 
rule which stipulates for the full name and 
address of each competitor—for publication 
in the event of a prize being won? 

The prizes in the Senior Competition 
are awarded to the following jive com- 
petitors :— 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


BERTIE sat up in bed, blowing good-night 
kisses to every one. ‘“ There’s a kiss for 
father, and a kiss for mother, and a kiss for 
baby,” said he gleefully. 

‘‘ Baby can’t get a kiss now, dear,” said 
father ; ‘he is with God in heaven.” 

“Oh, then T’ll blow a kiss to God, and 
He'll give it to baby.” And raising his little 
face, he blew a kiss to God for baby. 

“Lord Jesus, kiss me before I die,” was 
the nightly prayer of a sweet little maiden ; 
her idea being that a kiss was the sign of 
forgiveness. And when she was four years 
old the angels came, and laid her in the 
Good Shepherd’s bosom, and I doubt not 
He gave His little lamb the kiss she so 
earnestly desired. 

‘““Q Gippie,” said three-year-old Isobel, 
hugging her dog in an agony of tears and 
sobs, “ I’m so sorry for you, darling Gippie, 
because you’ve got no soul.” Then, suddenly 
brightening up, though still sobbing, ‘ but 


never mind, Gippie dear, because, though 
you’ve no soul, you’ve a spirit ; and father 
says you’ve a great spirit.” 

Leslie was only just four years old when 
grannie died. “Do you ever think of 
grannie?” some one asked. “Oh yes, I 
always think of dear grannie on Sundays ; I 
look at the altar, and I think God is there, 
and grannie must be there too, for grannie 
is with God.” And, hearing of the death of 
one who had known grannie, Isobel said : 
‘* What a surprise dear grannie in heaven 
will get, when Mr. S. from S. walks in!” 
“Yes,” said Leslie, “ he'll tell her all about 
us.” 

Isobel was told to leave something on her 
plate for ‘“ Mrs. Manners.” ‘ But who és 
Mrs. Manners ?” asked she, and before any 
one could answer, “ J suppose it’s the water 
that washes the plates.” 

“ Poor Uncle Horace,” said Isobel, after a 
visit to an English rectory, “he gets so sad ; 
he wants all the people in the parish to go to 
heaven, and they won’t go.” 

IsABELLA Murray WRIGHT, 
Stirling. 


THE thoughts of children are a continual 
source of surprise and enjoyment to those 
who watch their development, and the in- 
dependence of each soul is shown by the 
quaint and unexpected ways in which they are 
expressed. For instance, the little boy who. 
made the following remarks must have at- 
tained, by his own line of reasoning, a very 
vivid realisation of the marvellous patience of 
the Almighty God. Standing by a window 
watching the flies on the pane he said : 

“ Didn’t you say God made everything, 
mother ?” 

“Yes, my boy, everything.” 

“Then He made the flies?” 

‘¢ Yes, even the flies.” 

After a momentary silence he remarked : 

‘“‘ Fiddling work making flies!” 

A little six-year-old nephew of mine, who 
is very fond of modelling men and women 
with pastry, arrived at a knowledge of the 
universal Fatherhood of God in a very un- 
expected way. Heand his sister were dining 
with their parents, when the girl spoke rather 
authoritatively to the servant. Their mother 
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took an opportunity to reprove her and 
finished by saying : 

“You know, Nancy dear, you must not 
look down on any one because she is a 
servant. God made us all, and He might 
have made youa servant had He chosen.” 

The boy then thoughtfully remarked : 
“Yes, Nancy, don’t you know we are all 
God’s pastry ?” 

The sequel to this was rather pretty, for a 
day or <wo after he was watching with disgust 
some boys playing in the mud, when some 
one recommended him to join them, ‘‘ because 
you know, Arthur, we are all God’s pastry.” 
I expect the colour of some of his own pastry 
occurred to his mind, for, after a moment’s 
thought, he answered : “ Yes, so we are, but 
I’m sure they are made of much dirtier 
pastry than we are, and I won’t play with 
them.” 

Bertua F. Haines, 
Teddington. 


JAMEs was a little boy of about four years 
old. One day he was walking with his 
mother in a cemetery. Impressed evidently 
by the peace and beauty of the spot, he 
looked up and said thoughtfully: “ Mother, 
isn’t it nice that the dead have such a pretty 
home-place ?” 

Little Ian’s father was visiting London, 
and had promised to bring a toy train for 

_his little son. The day that the father was 
to travel Ian prayed, “ God bless papa, and 
bring him home safely, and—and—and his 
luggage!” 

A loving-hearted wee man said sweetly to 
his mother : “ Mother, I’m sorry I’m not your 
Sather, for then I would love you so much 
and take care of you.” 

*“*How much do you love mother?” a 
little child was asked. “Up to the sky, 
along a bit and down on the other side.” 

A lady, meeting a small boy whom she 
knew, asked him where he was going. He 
answered : “ I’m going into the town to spend 
a penny, but I haven’t got one! ” 

A father, before punishing his little son, 
who had been naughty and stubborn, said 
they would both pray. The father did so, 
and then the little boy said: “ Please, God, 
give me a better father.” 

Two little people had a friend who was 
going to the Holy Land and Egypt. One of 
them wondered if he “ would find any broken 


bits of Moses’ ‘ Tables of Stone,’” and the 
other thought that perhaps their friend might 
“get a sail in Peter’s boat,” and thought it 
must be “ very nice to be going to Canaan.” 

“If you don’t forgive me zow, mother, 
when I'm sorry,” exclaimed a little boy who 
was in disgrace for a fault, “ I'll soon not 
be sorry,and then I won’t care about the 
forgiving ! ” 

J. A. Sroan, 
Glasgow. 


A LITTLE niece who loved to hear of the 
Great Healer, one day startled her aunt by 
saying: “ Aunty, if we ask Jesus to make 
grandma better, won’t He come down and 
heal her?” But, without waiting for a reply, 
she added solemnly: “Only He would 
break his legs coming down.” On another 
occasion, when she saw a picture of Cupid 
suspended in mid-air with the familiar mis- 
sive in his hand, her comment was: ‘“ Oh, 
look at the wee boy! he is taking up a letter 
to Jesus.” When listening to the story of 
the Crucifixion she was much touched with 
the words of our Lord, “I thirst”; and on 
hearing of the sponge filled with vinegar 
being given to Jesus, she put her hand up 
to the narrator’s face as if to make her 
pause in the recital, and said: “If good 
men had been there they would have given 
Jesus a drink out of a ¢umbler.” 

Another child whom we know had over- 
heard the remark, during a thunderstorm, 
that the thunder was God’s voice; and on 
seeing a grown-up person looking frightened 
as the storm increased, she said: “ If God 
lets us speak to Him, we must let Him 
speak to us too.” 

A little girl of our acquaintance was re- 
peating her prayer : 


“‘ This night, when I lie down to sleep, 
I give my soul to Christ to keep.” 


On reaching this point she looked up in her 
father’s face and asked the startling question: 
“ Will I give Him my heels too?” 

Another child who had heard for the first 
time the story of Elijah’s translation in the 
fiery chariot, began to weep bitterly. His 
mother said: * What are you crying for, 
Willie?” “’Cos I’se feerd ’Lijah will be 
burned ” was the unexpected answer. 

We remember a yirlie who was often taken 
by her grandma to visit the graves of little 
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ones dear to her. One day, much to grand- 
ma’s sorrow, she found her girlie had told an 
untruth; so, to improve the occasion, the 
story of Ananias and Sapphira was related. 
Judge of the narrator’s feelings when the 
little one asked : “ Are they buried in Rose- 
bank ?””—the cemetery she was in the habit 
of walking in. Doubtless she thought of 
visiting their graves ! 
HELEN Brown, 
Edinburgh. 


THE perennial unfolding of the fresh, un- 
sullied bud of a child’s mind is one of the 
redeeming graces of our time-worn old world. 
Seen through those trailing clouds of glory 
which enwrap the opening soul, the familiar 
common-places of life and nature are trans- 
formed into wonderful bewitching mysteries. 
“ Hush!” said a little worshipper, to whom 
each blossom was the temple of a goddess, 
on passing a field of closed-up daisies. 
“ Hush! the fairies are all in bed ; see, their 
curtains are all closed!” 

When the sun shines on the falling rain, 
every Scotch child knows that “ the fairies 
are baking”; but a succession of such 
showers raised a serious problem in the 
vexed question of supply and demand. 
‘““What can they be doing with all the 
bread?” TI doot they'll be goin’ to give 
a party the nicht,” was the ingenious solu- 
tion. (We Scotch cannily say, “I doubt,” 
where no doubt whatever is meant to be 
understood.) 

Sometimes the unconscious mingling of 
prosaic and romantic produces a quaint 
effect. Carpet-laying had been engrossing 
attention during the day, and the star-points, 
appearing one after another in the evening 
sky, seemed familiar. 

“Qh! look at the gold tacks in the carpet 
of heaven!” We laughed; but one quoted 
softly : 

**, . . Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold.” 


So true it is that the greatest is ever most 
akin to the childlike. 

Our embryo divine of seven delights in 
recounting the ever-fascinating Bible stories 
with original variations. This is how Jonah 
is “handled”: “No, Jonah wasn’t ’zackly 
a bad man, only he didn’t want to go and 
teach the children which was their right 
hands and lefts.” He is not very clear on 


this point himself, so this is given out with a 
fine air of scorn. 

‘“‘So, of course, the whale swallowed him ; 
but I’spect he felt pretty tight, for he soon 
began to cough and cough till up came 
Jonah, and he wasn’t hurted the least bit ; 
but I ¢hink he must have been very dirty. 
And so—well, that’s all about Jonah.” 

Very ludicrous again is the infantile 
assumption of manliness. A little fellow 
was helping—I beg his pardon, being helped 
by—a girl to house turnips, and paused with 
a single “neep” in both hands to say, 
gloatingly: “You an’ me’sa richt ma-a-n, 
Mary,” rolling the a-a like a sweet morsel. 

He had often been told that his father 
was away “ workin’ for meal,” so one day 
he set out to bear his part. Finding tae 
men carting manure, he unhesitatingly began 
to turn over the unsavoury heap on his own 
account, and on being, somewhat peremp- 
torily, asked “what he was daein’ there,” 
announced with an air of conscious but 
unappreciated rectitude: “ Howkin’ for 
meal.” Verily such faith is not in Israel. 

Jessiz Mann, 
Huntly, N.B. 


In addition we gladly find place for the 
following sayings :— 


A LITTLE boy of four years old was sitting on 
his sister’s lap, while she was reading to two 
elder children Drummond’s charming little 
book about a cricket match, which he takes 
as typical of our life on earth. A week after 
this event, the fall of Adam and Eve was 
read at family prayers. The little boy looked 
up into his mother’s face and said: “ Adam 
and Eve were both bowled out first ball, 
weren’t they, mamma?” Few people would 
imagine that a child so young could so 
thoroughly grasp the author’s true meaning. 

Looking quite thoughtful, a little boy of 
barely three years old said : * Mother, over 
whose neck do you say your prayers ?” 

M. CHRISTABEL PoRTER, 
Stockport. 


My little girl, when very young, on being 
found fault with for fractiousness, quaintly 
remarked : “ I not naughty, I not kite well.” 

A rather pretty idea concerning the stars 
was the following from a little boy of my 
acquaintance. He thought the stars might 
be the places where God put his fingers 
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through. This reminds one of the words 

of David: “The firmament sheweth His 

‘handywork.” 

ELIZABETH CHARLOTTE COHEN, 
Tottenham. 


WHEN about six years old, Janet was taught 
in her geography lesson that “ Yarmouth is 
-celebrated for the curing of herrings.” ‘Oh, 
how funny it must be,” she exclaimed, “ to 
see the little ill herring sitting round getting 
better !” 

Maurice’s father died when he was quite 
a little chap, but Maurice used to love to 
talk about him; and one day, when his 
mother had been telling him that father was 
really alive, only out of sight in heaven, 
Maurice said thoughtfully : “ Mother, I wish 
God would put some panes of glass in the 
floor of heaven, so that we could see dear 
father’s feet just now and then when he’s 
walking about.” 

A. J. EkIns, 
Cambridge. 


FLOsSIE was enjoying her first visit to the 
seaside, when one morning her mother told 
her she would have to go into the town 
instead of to the shore: “ Oh, mother,” said 
Flossie, “ and all that beautiful water will be 
wasting.” 

A little dog was trembling with fear at the 
high wind, and Percy put his arms round it, 
saying : “ Don’t be afraid, Fido ; all the hairs 
of your head are numbered.” 

JANET MIDGLEy, 
Manchester. 


At four and a half years to her nurse: 
“ When I am a licky angel I s’all come down 
and kiss you, and I shall get in your bed, 
side of ze wall. It will be funny to sleep 
with me when I have wings; I hope I s’ant 
fighten you.” 

‘God made all the p’itty ickle flowers, 
but God must ’scooze me, if I don’t pick yem 
all, ’coz I haven’t time.” 

At five years, in church, when singing the 
“Venite,” she whispered: ‘Mother, will God 
scooze me? I don’t know a bit of it!” 

“Thank you, God, for letting me pick 
some buttercups and daisies to-day, and you 
have put a lot in my garden for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen.” 


Dorotuy Morcom, 
Dynas Powis. 
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Muriel inquires “if it is wrong -to read 
about Moses on a week-day ?” 

Davie, on hearing a hand-organ out of 
doors: “ Don’t talk to me now. The music 
makes me think of heaven, and of my dear 
mama.” 

Another saying: “1 don’t feel very well 
to-day. I feel rather ugly.” 

On the first Sunday on which he was 
taken to chapel, Davie said: ‘I wish I was 
a butterfly, and then nobody would ask me 
to go to chapel.” 

A. —- 
Birmingham. 


My little friend Teddy, the less than four- 
year-old son of a Wesleyan minister, had 
been greatly interested in the construction 
of a marten’s nest outside his father’s study- 
window, and had made many inquiries 
concerning it. He thus reproduced his 
lately acquired knowledge of the habits of 
different birds. “Do you know that the 
swallows go away in winter ; but the sparrows 
belong to this circuit ?” 

“T felt a d’op of rain,” said another small 
boy, as he trotted down the lane by his 
mother’s side. 

“ Really? J did not,” said she. 

** How could you, when it came on my 
nose?” was the reply. 

S. Mary Youne, 
Hastings. 


My little maiden of four was to have a tea- 
party. ‘Tell me your friends’ names,” I 
said, “and I will write to them.” 

“There is first my dear Cain and Abel, 
and darling Samuel,” she replied; and I 
heard her afterwards gravely telling her aunt 
that I had asked them, but they “ could not 
come,” as Samuel had influenza (of which 
she has had a lion’s share in her small life), 
and Cain was busy killing Abel ! 


CONSTANCE RowE. 


In the Junior Competition the prizes are 
awarded as follows : 


1 CHRON. XI., 15-19. 
FIRST PRIZE— 


Deep in the shade of a lowering crag . 
Sat the exile lone, and wept 
As he thought of the fountain, which up 
from the well 
Of Bethlehem crept. 
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<¢Oh for a draught from that fountain cool, 
Where oft in the springtide fair 
My thirst I quenched ” : and his sighs arose 
In the still night air. 


Nor were they in vain, for they reached the 
ear 
Of three of his warriors true. 
‘Their souls were stirred as they heard his 
prayer, 
And they dared to do. 


In silence they buckled their harness bright; 
In silence descended the hill, 
‘Till they came to the camp of the Philistine 
host, 
All hushed and still. 


‘The watchman slumbered at his post, 
As they past with sword in hand ; 
And the hamlet of Bethlehem peacefully 
slept 
Midst that hostile band. 


At last they gained the wished-for spot ; 
And at the crystal pool 
‘They filled their helmets of burnished brass 
With the water cool. 


‘Silently back to the slumbering king 
Those warriors made their way, 
Carefully bearing the precious draught 
At break of day. 


With moistened eye the monarch saw 
His strangely answered prayer ; 
And his bosom swelled as he marked their 
love 
And bravery rare. 


But he emptied that water so dearly bought 
On the cavern’s flinty ground ; 
And solemnly cried, while his warriors stood 
In amazement round : 


<¢ Forbid it, O Lord, that the sin were mine 
To do this deed of shame; 
*Tis the blood of my captains I now pour 
forth 
In Thy holy name. 


D. MAckINTOSH Joss (15 years), 
Edinburgh. 


SECOND PRIZE— 


Our spirits in despondence sink, 
We need Emmanuel, 

As David longed for cooling drink 
From Bethlehem’s clear well. 
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‘No other water I desire, 
None else can satisfy 

This burning tongue, these lips of fire,” 
He cried despairingly. 

The heroes heard and straightway brake 
Through all the enemy’s lines, 

The precious draught did safely take 
From dreaded Philistines. 


Time fast had flown since David first 
Had far and wide to roam, 

And this alone could quench his thirst, 
Drawn from the springs of home. 


But far too terrible to drain 
This cup of faithful blood, 

He dropt it from his hands again, 
Then poured it out to God! 


More than their life these mightiest held 
King David’s every word ; 

So should our hearts by love compelled 
Risk all for our dear Lord. 


We may not long for earthly streams, 
We long for dews of grace, 
Which help us, in our heavenly dreams, 
To see the Saviour’s face. 
CONSTANCE NICOLL (15 years), 
Hampstead, London. 





SENIOR COMPETITION FOR SEPTEMBER 
PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN $ULY 20 
Five prizes, books of the published price of 6s., ave 

offered for the five best papers on ‘* Stories of the intelli- 

gence,attachment, and other attractive qualities of animals," 

These stories must not be taken from books or journals. 


Contributions, which must in all cases be 
original, are not to exceed 300 words, should 
be written on one side of the paper, and 
should bear the full name and address of the 
author. They should be addressed to “ The 
Editor,” whose decision shall be final, and 
who shall have the right to insert in the 
magazine the contribution of any competitor, 
whether successful or otherwise. It would 
help the editor if competitors would mark 
their envelopes in the corner, “ Senior Com- 
petition.” 

FUNIOR COMPETITION FOR SEPTEMBER 
PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN YULY 20 
Open only to competitors under seventeen. First and 

second prizes (books of the published price of tos. and 55. 

respectively) for the best original poem of not more than 

40 lines, on the combined texts: 1 Cor. ix. 9, ‘‘ Doth 

God take care for oxen?" and Matt. x. 29; Luke xii, 6 
































(from a picture by R. Gemmell-Hutchison) 


“APPROVED IN CHRIST” 


Amp the clamour of earth’s fame, 

The cymbal clash of man’s acclaim, 

Adown the ages, soft and low, 

Those words of sweet approval flow, 
«¢ Approved in Christ.” 


We know not how Apelles won 
This tender, heavenly benison, 
But for all time around his head 
The halo of its light is shed. 


The splendours of Imperial Rome, 
Perchance, were flashing round his home, 
Yet, turning from its pomp and pride, 
He followed still the Crucified. 


RoM. xvi. 10, 


The breath of freedom in his soul 

Impelled him spurn the world’s con- 
trol. 

Victorious over sin and guile, 

He only sought his Master’s smile. 


So be it ours in lowly ways 

To seek and win that secret praise ! 

O mighty Master, fashion each 

Thy perfect thought and will to reach } 


For some will hear Thy call to bless 
The widow and the fatherless, 

And they will let the world go by, 
And seek the homes of poverty. 


And some Thy whispered word will hear, 


For distant toil: so, far and near, 


Thy servants will look up to see 
The Master’s smile, and seek to be 


“ Approved in Christ.” 


CLARA THWAITES, 





_ 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


OUT AND ABOUT A LITTLE WHITE TOWN 


By THE Rev. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 


FIRST SUNDAY 


Read Matt. xxv. 1-14 
Hymn: ‘O Jesus I have promised" 


SWIMMING 


S the town of Kinsella is on the sea, 
so may its inhabitants of the richer 
sort be said to be in the sea. En- 
gagements are made to meet in the 

water. And there is a constant traffic be- 
tween the little rocky, cavy coves where 
bathers most do congregate, and the slips 
lined with bobbing boats. As in Venice, 
everybody keeps his water coach or cab or 
fly. Little boys, instead of sailor-suits and 
caps proudly inscribed “ H.M.S. Pinafore,” 
wear real serviceable jerseys of fisherman 
blue. If the doctor is wanted he is fetched 
out of the water. The rector takes a little 
splash across the harbour once or twice a day. 
I know of one little chap of eleven who has 
made that same swim—a long Irish half mile. 
His brother, one year older, was behind him 
in the boat, but the youngster did not trouble 
him. 

Now it happened that fora good many yearsa 
certain visitor had been in no other river, sea, 
or estuary than the merry morning tub. Swim- 
ming had never come to him in a very kindly 
way. He had the curious infirmity of swim- 
ming all right, as far as deceptive appearance 
went, but of never getting more than the 
back of his head out of water; which, for 
breathing purposes, was not enough. He took 
advice and practical lessons from notable 
swimmers. But all in vain. He could not 
keep his head above water ; and though this 
does not matter so much upon land, it is very 
serious in the sea. 

Who do you think at last made hima 
swimmer? Some good, kind jelly-fish. It 
is rather singular, and quite true, and it hap- 
pened thus: Stealing, with weary heart and 
despondent towel, one day down to the cove, 
wherein he had been making for a month the 
most of his chances, he stopped and half 
turned back. * No good to-day,” he thought, 


for the water was almost as red as blood with 
XAVI—35 


jelly-fish. So might the flood of the Nile 
have spread before Pharaoh’s fearful gaze. 
However, not many more chances remained, 
and the would-be swimmer went in. He went 
in and—yes !—he swam! The sea was as 
buoyant as oil. Really he could not get his 
head under water. In a fortnight he could 
do the whole length of the cove—no great 
feat for anybody else, but a mighty one for 
him. He always speaks tenderly of jelly-fish. 

Now people tell us that once a swimmer 
is always a swimmer. The knack sticks to 
one’s fingers, they say, and cannot be laid 
aside. Well, all that visitor knows is that 
when, after ten years, he once more began 
to swim—why, he could not begin. The 
knack was lost and it had to be acquired 
again. It took him quite a week before he 
was able to make the very humblest little trip, 
and more than that he never did. Now, if 
he had fallen into deep water, a week would 
have been more than he could spare. 

As he went home from one of his failures 
that person thought that, though he had for- 
gotten his swimming, he had been taught some- 
thing well worth the knowing. This was 
what came into his mind. Virtues and graces 
are very hard to learn. Obedience—ah! 
that costs many of usdear. Control of our 
temper is seldom cheaply won. Unselfishness 
— it takes a long life to learn the ABC of 
that. Faith—partly a gift, partly a conquest 
—asks all the strength of the heart. 

And merely good habits, such as punc- 
tuality, tidiness, early-rising, are nails that 
take a good deal of knocking in. 

But, be they habits of the behaviour or 
habits of the heart, when they once are in we 
fancy that they will always stay. That is a mis- 
take and a mistake that works endless evil. 
The best of nails wil! not hold for ever in a 
rotten wall, And, alas! all hearts are just 
such walls as that. 

Even the grace of God, like oil, needs 
renewal. ‘Our lamps are going out,” said 
the five foolish virgins ; and that is the story 
of every heart unless by prayer, by thought, 
bv earnest effort, it daily wins fresh grace, 
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Remember that virtues and good habits are 
like forts in the enemy’s country, hard to win 
and hard to hold. I have seen a sweet 
temper won and lost; good manners and 
good feelings (like a language not our own) 
acquired and forgotten. Nay, I have seen 
people who were stepping out bravely for 
heaven first dawdle and then turn back, walk- 
ing a3 stoutly on the other road, without a 
fear that anything was changed. 

Oh, let us watch as well as pray. Let us 
ask God and Christ to keep us, that any grace 
we once have won we may hold and keep. 


SECOND SUNDAY 
Read Luke v. 1-12 
Hymn: “ Jesus calls us" 


CHRIST AND THE SEA 


Our white hilly town, with its orchards and 
its quaint church tower, lives on, and by, 
fish. Barefoot women in great hooded 
shawls bring round to the doors hearty hake 
and namby-pamby whiting pollack, and 
green and purple mackerel, and lobsters 
(as a child put it) with their eyes on stilts, 
and a readiness to shake hands that I, 
for one, cannot quite share. The pier 
is a camp of good fish-wives. In long 
wooden sheds men and boys are sousing and 
splitting and salting mackerel for the 
American market. On the slips younger 
women, like very large spiders, crouch in the 
heart of the meshes they are weaving. And 
shining in the sun, darkening into inky 
blotches as the night comes on, the yawls 
and nickeys, and dandy-rigs huddle round the 
buoys. Sometimes their crossing cordage 
makes a great cat’s cradle ready to be “taken 
off ” by any passing giant who happens to 
see how to do it. Sometimes the sails are 
mere black spots, just where sea and sky 
come together ; sometimes they flash and 
wink with diamonds as they go round the 
grey old fort, whose walls are washed by the 
full tide. But hardly ever are the boats 
out of sight, and their going out and coming 
in belong, almost like the tides that carry 
them, to the natural order of the place. 
Always they are on our tongues—the number 
of the catch, its price by the hundred, when 
the tide will serve the fleet, and how the 
wind is like to serve it. 

Ah, and these interests are good for us. 
They make the old days live. They bring 


us close to Christ as he sat with His dis- 
ciples*'in Simon Peter’s boat. We are all 
too apt to separate the gospel from our 
workday doings. We push its happening 
back to far-off, and very long ago. And so 
the truth becomes unreal. We need to 
know that our saints did not live in painted 
glass, robed in old gold and crimson, with 
halos about their heads. We need to know 
that life did not move to the organ’s solemn 
roll, speaking a tongue remote and calm, and 
exquisitely quaint. 

It is good for us to see an Irish Peter 
shading his eyes with his hand and casting 
up the weather; and an Irish John hauling 
on the ropes; and a Cornish Andrew and 
Thomas, it may be, bringing in the net in 
long and measured armfuls. 

And it is well to think of another and a 
holier, as He moved among such fisher-folk ; 
a Friend, a Master, a man of their flesh and 
blood. And to try to think of Him as moving 
among these still. Not as a bodily presence 
now, but as a loving influence—a moving 
power—in their lives and in their hearts. 

Fisherman life changes so little. You 
may alter the shape of the boat here and 
there and the cut of the sail, and the breadth 
of the blade of the oar. The fisherman 
may twist his long robe about his loins and 
stand in sandals or with naked feet; or he 
may wear sou’-wester and sea-boots. But 
you cannot touch the heart of his life. The 
tides draw and set, the wind goes about, the 
sea is whipped into white-tipped rollers or 
lies still and gleaming. The nets and the 
fish and the hopes and the risks abide un- 
changed to the last. 

And so wherever a net is thrown the days 
of Christ come and lay hold of us. And 
religion becomes a thing not of the church 
and the clothes that need nice wearing, but 
of the pier and the market, and the play- 
ground and the school. 

And all the fishing life, you know, turns 
to parable. We cannot have its earthly 
shell without its heavenly pearl. 

We see the brown nets coming in slack, 
or taut and filled with leaping silver, and we 
think how vainly we throw unless One have 
told us where. However well we mean, in 
truth we never do well, if Christ have not 
inspired our service. Remember that next 
time you try hard, hard, and the thing will 
not come right. 
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And when we see the little boats swinging 
on the wave and tumbling in the trough, we 
think of those who toiled in rowing, making 
no way till He was in the boat. And we 
learn that it is not enough for our work to 
begin with Christ, but that in Him it must 
be continued and ended. 

And the very sea is a rolling voice of 
parable. It stands for our tossed and 
troubled hearts, drawn by secret currents of 
desire, lashed by angry passions, and hopes 
and fears, yet silently swayed by strong tides 
of God’s governing will. 

And then we think of One who can hush 
our hearts with a calm, “ Peace, be still.” 

And so it is all through. As I have said, 
in a little sailor rhyme: 

‘You hear of God on land, 
You meet Him at sea.” 


THIRD SUNDAY 
Read Isa, lv. 1-8 
IIymn: ‘I heard the voice " 
WATER 


ONE morning I met the Doctor, and we had a 
little talk about the day’s doings. ‘The drought 
was holding still, and like to hold, and up 
the hill-face water had to be carted at terrible 
expense of toil. Upsetting a glass of it 
(for us of the hills) was becoming quite a 
serious matter, like upsetting ink at school ; 
a luxury which used to stand us ina half- 
penny a head. I remembered a friend in 
Australia who could afford only one wash a 
week—a Sunday treat, like the workman’s 
clean shirt, and I felt within measurable 
distance of his dirty dolor. 

Even down in the town below folk were 
getting put on short water rations. The 
women who stood gossiping at the rocky well 
and walked home with long biscuit-brown 
pitchers balanced on their heads kept eager 
watch one upon another. The poor country 
was cracking like cat-ice everywhere. Dust 
lay many inches deep in the little wayside 
hollows. The dismal blackberries were almost 
whiteberries. The ducks and geese of the 
hills looked as though they had been wrapped 
up in whitey-brown paper. Everybody was 
becoming anxious. Prayers for rain went up 
from all the churches. It was almost a 
water-famine. 

But the drought gave me one little chance 
that I made the most of. In the Bible water 


stands for the most precious of God’s gifts. 
Why did Amalek fall upon the marching 
Israclites? ‘To win the water that Moses in 
God’s might had drawn from the heart of the 
rock. What was the constant cause of quarrel 
between the Patriarchs and the tribes with 
whom they sojourned? The wells—always 
the wells. What is it that shines in the fore- 
ground of any picture of a land blessed of 
God? ‘The springing fountain or the river. 
Bought with money, bought with blood, water, 
nearly all through the books of the Bible, 
is man’s dearest possession. 

But when we speak upon those texts wherein 
God’s precious things are compared to wells 
and springs, we fail to make folk understand. 
Water stands for the cheapest and commonest 
of necessaries. It ranks almost with the air 
of which the very beggar may take his fill. 

And so the deepest things of God hardly 
touch our hearts. 

But when that night (there was a meeting 
in the little Fishermen’s Hall, and I was 
asked to say a few words) I spoke about the 
Water of Life, I saw in the people’s faces a 
look of understanding. 

“QO, every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters.” That word went home. Water 
stood for something now—something very 
dear ; something that comes as a surprise ; 
something that sparkles in the heart and fills 
the caverns of the soul ; something that can- 
not be done without ; more precious than 
bread ; a longing when missed; a rapture 
when sighted ; a fulfilment, when well drunk, 
of all the deepest desire. 

I don’t mean to say that those good people 
knew half of all that water means to the 
wandering Arab, to Indian villagers, or even 
to sheep farmers in Australia. But they were 
able to sympathise at least a little with a want 
and a blessing of the other half of the world. 
I think they understood, better than ever 
before, how much God means when He bids 
His thirsty people come to the waters. I 
think they felt how deep a blessing Jesus 
waits to give when He makes Himself the 
water of life. “He satisfieth the longing 
soul.” 

Not to thirst, never to thirst again—ah ! 
that was a thing deeply to be desired. And 
nobody else could fill the heart ; nobody else 
could quench its feverish longings to-day and 
to-morrow and for ever. 

The gift of God, the gift of Christ. That 
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night, I think, all desired it ; some asked for 
it; perhaps a few received it, because they 
asked for it with all their hearts and went on 
asking for it, 

Dear children, let us ask for it too. 


FOURTH SUNDAY 
Read Matt. xxiv. 42 
Hymn: “ Christian, seek not yet repose" 


THE SAILOR'S SWIM 


I HAD not time to tell you last week about 
something else that the Doctor said to me. 

In the middle of our chat a fisherman 
went by. A big fellow with a yellow beard, 
dusted and streaked with white, and eyes 
that had the sea and sky in them—solemn 
eyes, between green and blue, that seemed to 
be questioning the winds and to have their 
business a long way off. However, on his 
rolling way, he saw the Doctor and tugged his 
stocking cap to him. 

‘How d’ye feel now ?” the Doctor asked. 
“ Did that draught pull you together ?” 

“Tt did, your honour. Surely it did, 
Doctor. Still an’ all, I feel as though the 
world went round on me a bit, andI does be 
shaking a trifle of an odd time.” 

*“ No wonder, Peter. You won’t come off 
badly if that’s all. Get home now as soon 
as you can, and a bowl of smoking soup will 
do you no harm.” 

“I’m going presently. And I’m very 
thankful to you, Doctor. I returns thanks 
to youand to the Almighty, for indeed it was 
a great escape entirely that I had.” 

Again he pulled the stocking cap, and that 
done, he tacked across the street. 

“What happened to him ?” I asked, as he 
lurched out of sight. 

“ A very singular thing,” said the Doctor. 
“ He is an old sailor who has lately bought a 
share in one of the fishing-boats. Well, just 
now, as you saw, the fleet came in, with one 
of the big catches of the year. His boat had 
twenty thousand mackerel, or thereabout. 
But he left his partners to deal with them, and 
staggered up to me for a dose. Just as they 
rounded the Old Head, and the sail came 
over, he was knocked clean out. The boat was 
swinging away, with her lee gunwale fretting 
the water, and it would take a good bit of 
time to bring her round. ‘The other nearest 
boat was out of sight round the Head. At 
the best, several minutes must elapse before 


he could hope for help. And he. could not 
swim a stroke Never since he was a boy 
had he been in the water, and then only to 
paddle and splash.” 

‘‘Well,” I interrupted, “what did he 
do?” 

“Swam,” said the Doctor; “struck out 
and swam—like a fish ; no, like an old hand. 
‘Wer’n’t you in a terrible fright?’ I asked 
him, when he told me the story. ‘No; 
then,’ he answered, ‘I never felt much 
cooler. I reckoned that I’d have to put 
in five minutes, anyhow, before the boat 
got up to me, and I thought I'd do it with 
the head out of water if it was anyways pos- 
sible. SolI just imitated folks that I watched 
swimming, and I went about it aisy, for there 
wasn’t no hurry at all. And, faith, I managed 
right enough at the first go off.” 

But the strange thing was that a man like 
that should never have learned to swim. 
Living on the water, liable almost at any 
moment, by slip or lurch or blow, to be flung 
upon his chances with the sea! Fancy never 
mastering that stroke that meant dear life! 
Yet many, perhaps most of those who get 
their bread upon the waters, are content to 
swim, as they say, like a stone. 

It made me think—that presumptuous 
folly—of a thing that we do. 

Some day or other we must all die. With 
the sailor falling overboard is a likelihood. 
With us the falling over into the deep still 
sea of death is a certainty. It may be to- 
day: it may be to-morrow. It must be soon. 
And yet many of us never prepare for what 
we call our end, but is in truth a new 
beginning. We hope to live in heaven, and 
yet we make no preparation for that life. We 
do not learn the language, acquire the interests 
of the land that is in truth the homeland— 
our Father’s land—the sweet and blessed 
country. 

Not sadly, not fearfully, we should re- 
member the change that must come, asking 
God, for Christ’s sake and Christ’s work, to 
change our hearts. 

Let us not trust to learn the one needful 
thing—as the fisherman learned to swim—in 
the deep waters. 

Now, daily, let us strive and pray that we 
may be ready, fitly robed and ordered, when 
the word comes to us: “ Your loving Father 
has sent for you; dear child, you are going 
home,” 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


HE providences which God vouchsafes to us 

are not self-acting, they are just what we 

choose to make them, Trials come to us 
for our good, but the good must be drawn by us 
out of the trials, or we shall not profit. He who 
is chastened and does not derive good from his 
chastisement must be more hardened. The fire 
that melts gold hardens clay. The wealth which is 
given to us may make us wasteful, it may make us 
miserly, or it may make us the medium of in- 
calculable good. The devoted love which is so 
freely given us by our friend may win our heart, 
or it may make us tyrannically selfish, In no 
instance can we truly say the circumstances of our 
lives have hindered us in our Christian growth. 
They have a bright as well as a dark side, and it is 
to him that overcomes the darkness and makes 
use of the light that the prize is given. 


THERE is an old legend concerning three young 
women who disputed as to who had the most 
beautiful hands. One dipped her hands into the 
pure running stream, another picked berries until 
her fingers were pink, a third gathered roses until 
her hands were made sweet by their fragrance. 
An aged woman, care-worn and decrepit, leaning 
upon her staff, came asking a gift, but all alike 
refused her. A fourth young woman, making no 
claims to beauty, ministered unto her needs. The 
aged woman then said: ‘It is not the hand that is 
dipped in the brook, nor the hand made red with 
berries, nor the hand garlanded or perfumed with 
roses, that is most beautiful, but the hand that 
giveth to the poor.” As she thus spoke her mask 
fell off, her staff was cast aside, her wrinkles 
vanished, and she stood before them an angel 
of God. 


It matters not whether the hand gives in money 
or whether it gives in sympathetic acts; whether 
it gives much or little, it is all given unto Christ. 
In some cases money would be quite useless, whilst 
kindness is priceless. A touching instance of this 
is related bya Sunderland doctor. In the borough 
asylum there was only one child—an idiot boy of 
six years, who was also deaf and dumb. He was 
not at all of an attractive nature, and when over- 
come by his severe outbreaks of passion he fought 
all who came near him. But a change for the 
better crept over him, and this improvement the 
doctor attributes largely to another patient, who, 
believing him to be her son, lavished upon him a 
mother’s devotion. His blows were all taken in 
good part, and the ef‘ect of this unvarying kindness 
was such that the boy now runs smilingly to the 


poor woman, who is made the happier for having 
won the child's evident affection. 





A PERSONAL inspection of the pyramids of Egypt, 
made by a quarry owner, who spent some time 
recently on the Nile, has led him to the conclusion 
that the old Egyptians were better builders than 
those of the present day. He states that there 
are blocks of stone in the pyramids which weigh 
three or four times as much as the obelisk 
on the Embankment. He saw a stone the esti- 
mated weight of which was eight hundred and 
eighty tons. But then the builders of the pyra- 
mids counted human labour lightly. They had 
great masses of subjects upon which to draw, and 
most of their work was done by sheer manual 
labour and force. There are stones in the pyra- 
mids, thirty feet in length, which fit so closely 
together that a penknife may be run over the sur- 
face without discovering the break between them. 
They are not laid with mortar, either. There is 
no machinery so perfect that it will make two 
surfaces thirty feet in length which will meet 
together in unison as these stones in the pyramids 
meet. It is supposed that they were rubbed back- 
ward and forward upon each other until the sur- 
faces were assimilated. 





In Mrs, Hilton's recently published biography 
some remarkable instances are given of a pro- 
phetic spirit inspiring her dreams, and although 
the narrator speaks with some reluctance, he re- 
cords facts which are beyond the possibility of a 
doubt. Whena child she dreamt one night that 
a scaffolding erected for the carrying out of certain 
repairs to adissenting chapel gave way, and through 
the accident two men lost their lives and one was 
injured. This dream was told to her friends who 
laughingly replied that the building in question 
was in the best of repair and was not likely tocome 
under the hands of workmen. Aftera considerable 
lapse of time, however, when passing one day, Mrs. 
Hilton, then fifteen years of age, saw a scaffolding 
up just as she had seen it in her dream, and she 
fancied the platform looked insecure. The work- 
men were but rough bricklayers and the timid girl 
feared ridicule too much to warn them. She passed 
on and within an hour the scaffolding had fallen, 
two men were killed and one very seriously injured. 
It took a great weight from her mind to learn that 
a gentleman had pointed out to the men the in- 
security of their platform, They had received his 
warning with jeers. 





Tus strange gift developed as Mrs. Hilton grew 
up. One more instance may be quoted, She 
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dreamt that she was standing alone upon a desolate 
moor in the dimness of the twilight. Far, far away 
stretched the horizon, a road cut the landscape in 
two as far as the eye could reach and down this 
road came the tramp, tramp, tramp of myriads of 
feet. As the vast throng approached her she 
saw that they were people of different ages, 
some whose days were so brief that their life cast 
no shadow behind it, some whose cares and toils 
and ambitions showed them to be in the full 
heyday of their powers, some grown so old that 
they either looked forward to another life with 
great calmness and joy or else clung with feverish 
grasp to the years that had gone. For asthey had 
sown they reaped. 

“ What is this ? ” she asked. 

“‘Itis the march of the dead,” replied a voice. 

She watched in awe until by a sudden impulse she 
summoned one in that vast procession to her. 

‘* Who are you?” she cried. 

Then he gave his name in a loud voice and was 
gone, 


Tue terrible part of the vision was that the name 
of the person called was always familiar to Mrs. 
Hilton, and on each occasion when the dream 
occurred it was followed by his or her death. 
Apart from the awful reality of the great moving 
army this foresight became so terrifying and so 
burdensome that she prayed earnestly and often 
that she might be deprived of it, and after a time 
the visions ceased. Few people are perhaps so 
competent as she was to realise the infinite good- 
ness of the Creator in not allowing us to foresee 
the events which rule our lives and the lives of 
other people. We live by faith not by knowledge. 
We are not fitted, our souls are not strong enough 
to bear the awful gaze into the future which must 
paralyse and pervert the present, and make life 
unnatural, 


Two little children sit on the floor in front of the 
nursery fire, They are reaping the reward of 
patience and obedience and their enjoyment is 
immense. The tall guard which all day long has 
kept them at a safe distance from the fire has been 
removed; mother is on guard now. Three apples, 
each on their own bobbin-thread, hang in front of 
the rosy fire. One belongs to Dorothy, one to 
Jimmy, and one to their mother. 

“ Look how mine fizzes!'’ says the excited little 
girl. 

‘‘There goes a drop into my saucer!” says the 
boy. 

‘Another in mother’s!” they both exclaim. 

How they follow each drop! What delight they 
get from each hissing blister! And mother looks 
on from the rear happy in the happiness of her 
children. It is altogether delightful this roasting 
of apples, watching them blister and fizzle, and 


seeing the juice drop into the three sugared 
saucers standing in a row beneath them. It’s so 
snug within the influence of the glowing fire, all the 
snugger because of the angry sleet which the 
boisterous wind has been impatiently trying for 
hours to drive through the window panes, so that 
the tiny frozen particles may warm themselves also 
at the nursery fire! It’s so cold outside, it's good 
to be with the children. If you have never tried 
roasting apples under such conditions, try it. There 
is a wonderful delight, an abundance of mirth, 
which you will not draw from many other pastimes 
you indulge in. 


Bort to turn back a little and remember the patience 
and obedience which have made the children so 
happy. It was as long ago as last spring that the 
treat was planned. The apple room was getting 
empty then, but the trees in the orchard bore 
abundance of promise that it would be refilled. 
However the children, like many another one, were 
anxious to pluck the pink blossom to gratify the 
passing whim of the moment, never heeding that in 
due time each cluster would bear beautiful ripe fruit. 
But when this was pointed out to them they quickly 
saw the wisdom of not gathering that which was 
meant to remain. So in the end they enjoyed 
the blossom in its perfect state. Not so with all of 
us. Our joys and hopes and actions are our 
blossoms, but by our feverish haste to enjoy them 
we seldom let them arrive at fruition, yet by 
premature gathering we lose what we seek to gain. 
The impatience of God's law of order is the very 
essence of sin. Exercising a patient obedience and 
letting things ripen in God's own season is the 
only way to get the fullest and best fruit from the 
blossom. 


CuristT still stands before a tribunal of men as He 
did of yore. Another arraignment and another 
crucifixion of the Son of God is continually going 
on. It may be at the hands of a community, it 
may be a trial before the individual human heart. 
In many the tragedy of His rejection seems to have 
been already completed. To the jeers of passion 
and sinful thought, ‘‘ Crucify Him, crucify Him!” 
the soul has given its assent. Others are plaiting 
the crown of thorns—the thorns of disobedience or 
of procrastination. There is a story of a council 
presided over by Satan to discuss the best way of 
gathering men into the meshes of hell. All sorts 
of ideas were put forward, suggestions of awful 
torment and exhilarating pleasure, but the sugges- 
tion which found most favour was to get men to 
put off—only to put off, not reject—a decision in 
favour of Christ. Many are debating within them- 
selves the old question of Pilate: ‘‘ What shall I 
do with Jesus, who is called Christ?"’ It cannot 
be escaped: it presses for answer. Escape means 
death, 
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THE MONTH 


S we write, the preparations for the great 
A festival are being rapidly completed. In 
London, the streets and the public buildings 
along the line of the procession are disfigured with 
masses of woodwork for seats and stands; and in 
the provinces, towns and villages are eagerly 
debating plans for the celebration, with all the heat 
and animosity and pettiness that seem inseparable 
from such discussions. And yet out of all that is 
unsightly and unlovely something stirring and 
stately will come forth; and the pageant of 1897 
will take its place in the annals of our nation. 
Let us hope that the day will not be darkened by 
any great catastrophe. The tragedies of Moscow 
and Paris have left us timid. Care, however 
ingenious, cannot guard against panic; and the 
ways by which peril comes are most often unfore- 
seen. Happily, our crowds, if not disciplined, are 
obedient, and generally good-tempered, accustomed 
to trust the officials who serve them; and crime, 
however malignant, is well aware that on that day 
outrage would be terribly avenged, and that the 
people would prove more merciless than the law. 





WHILE the embassies of Europe are sitting and 
consulting about the terms of peace, the Turkish 
troops still hold Thessaly; and for the time at 
least the Crescent of Islam is supreme among a 
Christian people. The Sultan, and the men who 
stand behind him, will not readily surrender what 
the sword has won. They exult not merely in 
their success but in the strength that success has 
shown. Even if the voice of Europe demands the 
restoration of the old frontier and that the armies 
should return to the northern side of the mountain 
ranges, there are counsellors that will not hesitate 
to recommend a policy of resistance. In Armenia 
they have the most effective of object lessons. 
There, they will say, the demands of Europe were 
ignored; and what came of it? Europe did 
nothing. The rebels were exterminated. The 
chains were riveted more firmly. To-day, revolt 
in Armenia is impossible, inconceivable. And that, 
they will add, was when Turkey was looked upon 
as powerless, Now that she has displayed her 
strength in arms, and has 200,000 soldiers in 
Macedonia, she can make her own terms and need 
not be too ready to listen to others. Nor are they 
likely to forget that there is at least one blackleg 
among the European sovereigns, who cares little 
for the ‘Concert ’’ when it ceases to further his 
ends, and who feels that in a great war the armies 
of Turkey would be worth much. Meanwhile, the 
ripening harvest on the plains of Thessaly will be 
reaped by the invaders. Thousands of families 
will be reduced to beggary. And all because a 
single nation was brave enough and imprudent 


enough to risk its very existence in an enterprise 
from which its stronger brethren held back, in fear 
of the risk and the cost. 





Tue German Emperor's terror of Socialism and its 
effect upon the future of his people still grows. 
At his instigation the Prussian ministry has brought 
in a Bill as monstrous as it is absurd. At one 
stroke it would practically destroy the freedom of 
public meeting, and would exclude all young men 
from any active interest in public life. It forbids 
any one not yet of age to attend a public meeting: 
the chairman, if he sees a minor present, must 
order him to withdraw; if he fails to do so, or if 
the youth refuses to obey, the law provides pains 
and penalties. Apart from this, the police officer 
who attends all public assemblies is empowered to 
disperse any meeting immediately if he considers 
any opinion expressed to be objectionable. To this 
power there is no limit, no qualification ; it extends 
to all assemblies, whatever their character or 
purpose, whether political, social, or religious; no 
exceptions are allowed, all are subjected alike to 
this arbitrary rule. The prospects of the measure 
are uncertain. Even in Prussia, crushed under 
military despotism as it is, men feel that as against 
Socialism such a remedy is futile, that it can but 
drive discontent below the surface; and concealed 
discontent, as they know, frets and festers till it 
poisons the life of a people, enlisting against the 
law those who are most loyal to freedom and to 
the law that should safeguard it. 


It is surprising—and something more—that till 
now Walter Scott has had no memorial in West- 
minster Abbey, where our immortals, with many 
meaner men, are duly commemorated. But such 
a tribute, if not paid at the natural time, is easily 
overlooked ; and if the ‘‘ bust” be “tardy,” the 
hero is apt to get no bust at all. Some monument 
Scott should have; the lack of it discredits us 
rather than lowers him, and we rejoice that the 
reproach of sixty-five years has at last been taken 
away. He may not retain his ancient supremacy 
unimpaired. Taste changes with the times, and 
great novelists have been since his day. But he 
has not lost his hold upon the minds and the 
affections of men. His books are still the delight 
of children when the love of literature begins to 
wake and stir in the soul; and in our later years 
we come back to them with delight from our recent 
fiction with its insoluble problems and its insuffer- 
able people. It may be true that the modern 
schoolboy does not read Scott, but that is not 
because he reads any one else ; and the world, after 
all—let us be thankful for it—is not altogether 
made up of schuJlboys. 
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WE are assured—and we believe it to be true—that 
the state of our public schools is steadily im- 
proving; that there is less immorality, less 
dishonesty, less brutality in them than there was 
thirty or forty years ago. But the dangerous 
elements are not yet extinct, and the passion for 
athleticism, which for the time seems to have 
destroyed all higher interests, does not lessen the 
peril. The suicide of that poor boy at Haileybury 
shows that tormenting, though it stops short of 
actual cruelty, may be fatal to a weak and sensitive 
nature, That the lad was out of his mind when 
he sought his death is unquestionable. The letter 
that he left reveals one of the delusions most 
common in such cases. It would, therefore, be 
wrong to attach too much weight to statements 
and accusations made with a mind distraught. 
But he must have suffered terribly to come to such 
a pitch of despair; no inquiry will get rid of this 
conviction, Those concerned in the tragedy, 
whether they acted in malice or through thoughtless 
stupidity, will not find it a pleasant memory in 
after years. One lesson is plain: it should put 
masters and monitors on their guard; both sets of 
authorities are apt to be remiss in defending odd or 
unpopular individuals, and do not discover their 
mistake until it is past mending. And though it is 
not often that the consequences are as serious as 
they have been in this case, for many boys the 
years that should be full of brightness and hope are 
a prolonged misery. 


It is a time of reaction in education as well as in 
religion. By an overwhelming majority the Senate 
of the University of Cambridge has refused to 
confer any additional privileges on women, who 
would have been content with the titles of degrees 
without actual membership of the University. 
At present they enter for the same honour examin- 
ations as men, all of them under exactly the same 
conditions as regards residence, and three-quarters 
of them after satisfying the same preliminary tests ; 
the others pass a preliminary examination more 
exacting in its standards though less extensive in its 
range. Their names appear in the official lists, 
But there the similarity ceases: the men get a 
degree; the women get none. For those who 
become teachers this is a serious drawback. They 
have to compete against graduates from London 
and Victoria and the Scotch universities, who have 
letters of distinction that they can use and a gown 
or hood that they can wear. It is but natural that 
school committees and parents, who know little 
about such matters, should think much of the 
apparel that can be displayed on a state occasion 
and of the title that can be advertised in a 
newspaper, and that they should give the preference 
to those who can show something to attest their 
qualifications. The concession asked for was not 
great ; a few years ago, it might have been granted. 
But the younger generation, both among dons and 
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undergraduates, rose up in arms. The under- 
graduate threatened to impoverish an impecunious 
university by taking no degree; the schoolboy 
threatened to go to Oxford if the change were 
made. They swept the timid with them, and the 
opposition triumphed by threeto one. The women 
must wait; they will win in the long run. For 
this is not a case, as some suppose, of the ‘‘ New 
Woman” and her vagaries. The women-students 
are there already—300 of them, and have been 
there for years, attending the same lectures, enter- 
ing for the same examinations as the men. If the 
proposals had all been carried, the university would 
not have been a whit more “mixed” than it is 
to-day. The real question at issue is this: Shall 
academic merit receive academic recognition ? 


AFTER much agitation and discussion it is clear 
that no effort to alter the constitutional order of 
Wesleyan Methodism, and to modify the existing 
system of the “ strolling pastorate,” as it has been 
called, has any chance of immediate success. The 
District Synods in all parts of the country have 
declared against change, and those who advocated 
it have accepted their decision. And so the three- 
years’ system stands for the present; and as yet 
laymen will not be allowed to vote in the election 
of the President of the Conference. But these 
things are not eternal. Men like Dr. Rigg and 
Sir Henry Fowler, who have ensured the success 
of the opposition, would extend the pastoral term 
to six years from three; and there is no magic in 
six that it should succeed where three has failed. 
When the question comes up for discussion again 
the facts will be more widely known, and personal 
feeling will be less, It is not edifying that a 
religious newspaper, referring to another asso- 
ciated with the same Church, should assert that 
‘its egotism amounts to disease and its exaggera- 
tions to delirium."’ And it is a mistake to suggest 
that those who have led the movement have sacri- 
ficed the spiritual vigour of the Church. An 
ardent devotion to ecclesiastical reform is not 
hostile to spiritual fervour—especially when re- 
form is advocated, not as an end in itself, but 
merely as a means to secure important spiritual 
results. Pind 

Tue temperance cause, though it has many cham- 
pions in these days, cannot afford to lose two such 
men as Mr. J. H. Raper and Dr. Lees. One was 
seventy-seven and the other eighty-two, but both 
were in full work till within a few hours of their 
death. Mr. Raper'’s gifts were on the whole of a 
more popular order than his friend’s. As a plat- 
form speaker and in the lobby of the House of 
Commons his influence was immense: he was a 
master of men. Dr. Lees was more logical, more 
systematic, but not inferior in depth and strength 
of conviction; with him principles were supreme, 
and he approached persons through principles, 








